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THE MAGAZINE FOR COLLECTORS 


CONNOISSEUR 


NOW ON SALE Contents for NOW ON SALE 
Price {/- JULY Price {/~ 


SOME ANCESTORSiOF ALPHONSO XIII. AND OTHER MINIA- 
TURES IN OIL IN THE COLLECTION OF HIS GRACE THE 
DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH AT MONTAGU HOUSE. By Dudley 
Heath. (With twelve illustrations.) 

TWO NEW PORTRAITS BY HANS HOLBEIN. By Dudley Heath. 

SOME OLD MING PORCELAINS. BLUE AND WHITE. By Mrs. 
Willoughby Hodgson. (With seven illustrations.) 

CHESTER. By Leonard Willoughby. (With fourteen illustrations.) 

CHESTER CORPORATION PLATE, (With twelve illustrations.) 

ENGLISH COSTUME. Part VIII. WOMEN IN THE TIME OF 
ELIZABETH. By Dion Clayton Calthrop. (With twelve illustrations.) 

THE CATTANEO VAN DYCKS AND THE rage sz LAW. A Reply 
by Dr. Ettore Modigliani. 

THE POSTAGE STAMPS OF SAN MARINO. ‘ \ By Fiy. | wie Ivhlle. (With 
eleven illustrations.) 

MABUSE PORTRAITS OF CARONDELET. By W. Roberts. > gpvien 
two illustrations.) 

NOTES. (With eight illustrations.) 

NOTES AND QUERIES. (With one illustration.) 

IN THE SALE ROOM. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

HERALDIC CORRESPONDENCE, -; 


Plates. 


SIR THOMAS MORE AND SIR GEORGE NEVILL, THIRD LORD 
ABERGAVENNY. By Hans Holbein. Frontispiece. EARLY MING 
VASE, with dark blue background decorated in raised and sunk designs in 
turquoise, yellow and white. MISS ISABELLA HUNTER. By John 
Downman, A.R.A. ROYAL MAIL COACH. By R. Havell, after James 
Pollard. LOUISA COUNTESS OF DYSART. By Henry Bone, after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


THE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION IS 12/- NET 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSAGENTS 


OR, BY POST, 16/- 


Publishers: 2 Carmelite House, Carmelite Street, E.C. 
And of All Newsagents and Station Bookstalls 
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MSNA 


A Weekly Message from Home 


that is to say a weekly digest of all the “home” news, is 
exactly what the Over-Seas Edition of the “‘ Daily Mail ” offers 
its readers. For the ridiculously small sum of 7/- the Over- 
Seas Edition will be forwarded for 52 weeks to any 
address in the world postage paid. Send your sub- 
scription to-day to the Chief Clerk, Over-Seas ‘‘ Daily Mail,” 
London, E.C. 


THE OVER-SEAS “DAILY MAIL” 


is the ideal newspaper for the absent 
Briton. Each week the journal consists 
of 60,000 words, 60 columns, and 16 
pages of all the week’s News. Only 
those who have been thousands of miles 
away from the Mother Country can 
realise how eagerly news from “ Home” 
is awaited in all parts of the Empire. 


A SPECIMEN COPY WILL BE FORWARDED FREE OF CHARCE, ON RECEIPT OF A 
POSTCARD TO THE CHIEF CLERK OVER-SEAS “DAILY MAIL,” LONDON, E.C. 
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“DAILY MAIL” 
Edition for the Blind 


This journal is published every Saturday morning, and 
is printed in raised Braille characters. It contains the 
following features ; 


THE WEEK’S HOME NEWS. 
DIARY OF THE WEEK’S FOREIGN NEWS. 
GENERAL NEWS FOR THE BLIND. 
LETTERS FROM OUR BLIND READERS. 
A WEEKLY CHESS PROBLEM. 


The subscription rates are as follows; 


6/6, including postage to any address in the British Isles 
10/10, including postage to any address in the Postal Union 





Address: Chief Clerk, “Daily Mail,” London, E.C. 
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The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emil Faithful 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 
and many other persons of distinction have testified 
the remarkable efficacy of 


HIMROD’S 
CURE FOR t ASTHMA 


Established over century. 
Prescribed by the Me Medical Fa Faculty throughout the 
ay is used as an inhalation and wi 


out any 
ait Free Sample and detailed Testimonials free by post, 
n tins 4s. 
46 Holborn Yiadest. — 


Newbury & Sons ; Barcla: & Sons ; 
w Recards& Sen; sMay, Hoberts & Cay; But levde Cpe rispe ; John 
Thompson, Liverpool ; and all Wholesale H 








EVERY SHAVER SHOULD USE 


PLEWS’ SUPERFATTED SHAVING STICK 
A few reasons are that— 

IT IS BRITISH MADE 

IT IS A MAMMOTH STICK AT THE PRICE 

IT ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION 
One of the many Testimonials received is printed below : 

63 COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Dear Sir,—Shaving, et that I use oe’ Shaving Soap, 





is no longer a — \duce- 
ment to early rising. I may say I DAILY kk you for 
prodecing suck such a a pees article. Sr send metwo more 
1s. 94, sticks, al Order for whic! 


enclose. 
nes ~~ (Signed) NOEL H. BRANDON, 
Mr. H. W. Plews, 14 Basinghall Street, E.C. 


In Sticks, 1/9 Ena oe on et: BO. or stamps. 


H. W. PLEWS (Chemist), 








14 Basinghall Street, & 41 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 








A Series of Short Biographical Sketches, entitled, 


‘“WHO’S WHO IN THE CITY” 


Is appearing in THE WORLD, and among those who have already been included in this 
or of celebrities are :— 


Sir George C. Trout Bartley, K.C.B. . 
Sir Frederick George Banbury Jan, 15 
Sir Auckland Colvin, K.C, ‘Si, K. cM 
Mr. Edward Bennett Gardiner . 
Mr. Frank Gore-Browne, M.A., K.C. . “a 22 
Sir Henry Kimber, Bart. . - 
Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert Eustace Maxwell,’ er 
Major the Hon. Edward Roden Bourke Jan, 29 
Mr. Clifford Blackburn Edgar . ° > 
Mr. Evelyn Cecil, M.P. ° . Feb. 6 
Sir Thomas Sutherland, G. C. M.G. Feb. 12 
Lord Harris, G.C.LE., G.C.S.1. Feb. 19 
Rt. Hon. Sir James Kitson, Bart., M. P, Feb. 26 
Mr. George Alexander Touche Mar. 6 
Sir William John Crump . | . ‘} -" 
Mr. Charles Colin Macrae . . ‘ ° 
Mr. Richard Julius Hoffmann . Mar. 12 
Sir Alexander Hargreaves weeny Bart. ° 
Mr. David Maclver, M.P. - Mar. 19 
Sir Benjamin Louis Cohen, Bart. ° . 
The Hon. William Henry Goschen . -_ Mar. 26 
_ p san ae . ne) e . ° 
tr enry Faber, M.P. ° e ° 
= David —y K.C.M.G. Apr. $ 
tr. m Edwin Briggs Priestley, M. P. 
Mr. Charles S.Henry,MP. *} Apr. 9 





Sir Fredk. Dien Siestiend, Bart., M.P. 
Mr. Thomas Wiles, M.P. 

Major-Gen. Sir Alfred E. Turner, KCB. . 
Mr. Norval Watson Helme, M.P. ° 
Sir John Purcell, K.C.B,  . ° 
Mr. Seymour Fitzroy Ormsby-Gore ° . 


7 Apr. 16 
Apr. 23 
Apr. 90 


Lord Claud John Hamilton e ° 
Mr. Alfred Moritz Mond . ° ° 
Hon. Charles Hedley Strutt . . 
Mr. Joel Herbert Seaverns, M.P. ° 
Hon. Frederic William Anson . 
Mr. Edward Lingard Lucas 
Sir Thomas Robert Dewar 
Mr. Stuart Montagu Samuel, M. a, 
Mr. Stephen P. W. d’A. Sellon, M.1.C.E. 
Sir James Fortescue Flannery, Bart. 
Sir Serene Vincent, K.C.M. bo ADC. 0 

June 18 


M 7 
ey Harris oa: LL.D., F. RS. | 

Lord Avebury, > 

Mr. A. W. Ruggies-Brise, J 'P., D.L. June 2% 
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Mr. A, Baldwin, M.P., D.L., J.P. 

- Joseph Keatinge Pollock e “} sly £ 
Mr. George mons . 

Mr, Robes H. Scott MA, #.RS., D'se. |} 7 9 


Recent Illustrated TRAVEL SUPPLEMENTS to Che Qlorid 


India, on Oct. 23—Egypt, on Nov. 6—Home Winter Resorts, on Nov. 13—Winter Sports in Switzerland, on 
Nov. 20—The Riviera, on Nov. 27 (out of print) —The West Indies, Jan. 22—Rome, Jan. 29—Naples, March 12 


‘A Special Illustrated 16 pp. Book-Lover’s Supplement, ey of Beautiful Books, Modern Book: ~— 


(among others the King’s, — s, and other members of 


the Royal family), Notable Books, and 


ouse Libraries, was given with the issue of Oetober 30. 
Copies of any of these numbers, price 64d. each, post free, may be obtained from 


THE WORLD Orfricez, 


I 


YORK STREET, W.C. 








THE ; 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


Vol. CCCI (New Series) 
July to December, 1906 





Handsomely bound 





Brice Ss. Gd. net 














ESEARCHES INTO FAMILY HISTORIES 
undertaken, Genealogies traced, Will Abstracts. 
Copying, &c., at moderate rates, Inquiries conducted. 
Advice given as to Grants of Arms. Interview by 
appointment.—S, S. pz KNEvETT, care of |, Victoria 
Translation Bureau, 121 Birkbeck Bank 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


PERSONAL. 
OR FOREIGN GOVERNESSES, 
Chauffeurs, Shop-Assistants, Clerks, 
Servants, apply: Information Bureau, 
“ Daily Mail,”’ Carmelite House, Carmelite 
Street, London E,C, 
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*¢ PUBLIC OPINION was very much prized by Thomas Carlyle, and was one af the last 
journals he read.’’—Dr. W. R. NICOLL, in the ‘‘ British Weekly,” May 2nd, 1907. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 





A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity. 


Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 


The purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide a Weekly Review of 
current thought and activity as it is expressed in the World’s Newspapers, 
Magazines, and Books. 


This object has been achieved with considerable success ever since 
PUBLIC OPINION was started in 1860. In the 47 years since then it has 
consistently carried out its policy. 


The need for a paper like PUBLIC OPINION increases with the years, 
for life becomes more complex, and the busy man, though anxious to keep in 
touch with new developments of thought and activity, has not the time to read 
the many papers which would give him the needed facts. PUBLIC OPINION 
seeks to do this for him, and to present just that Arécis of life and thought which 
will enable him to quickly understand what is going on in the world. 


PUBLIC OPINION (Published every Friday, price Twopence, 32 pages) 
can be obtained from any Newsagent or Bookstall, or will be sent post-free for 
one year to any address in the United Kingdom for ros. rod. ; and to any place 
abroad for 13s. per annum. Orders should be addressed to PUBLIC 
OPINION, 30 & 31 Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E.C. 





SPECIMEN COPY FREE ON APPLICATION. 





‘*] know of two Prime Ministers who have read regularly PUBLIC OPINION,” says the 
*¢ Daily News.” 


‘* We know of at least one who has mis-read it,’’ says ‘“‘ Punch,’’ May 29, 1907. 
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The brightness of your library need no 

longer be dependent upon the red 

bindings and the gold work on your 
books. 





The pictures (which are never or rarely 

changed) on the walls of your library 

need no longer be the only illustrations 
to cheer the room. 


THE 
“OPEN-BOOK” BOOK CASE 


PRICES 





IN OAK 


Plain fumed 
£4 4s. 
Inlaid 
£4 15s, 


. ye | Tere 
‘i! i - 
iN 


IN WALNUT, 
WAX POLISHED 
Plain 

£4 10s. 


Inlaid 
£5 Os. 


AVAATUCCANLAN THU 


\ Wish 





IN MAHOCANY, 
POLISHED 


Plain 

£5 Os. 
Inlaid 

£5 10s. 
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Special designs to match any style of furniture, or cases in any size 
can be supplied. Designs and Estimates submitted for all 
kinds of library furnishings, 
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4 QPEN- BOOK 
BOOK CASE 
PROVIDES 
FOR 
THE 
EXHIBITION 
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THE 
PICTURES 
CONTAINED 


BE SEEN 
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proTecteD 
BY 


DUST 





ELLWOOD & SLEDMERE, 53 MORTIMER ST;, LONDON, W. 
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Large Crown 8vo. Price 5S. net, post free, 58. 3d. 


Modern Side-Saddle Riding: 


A Practical Handbook for Horsewomen 
By EVA CHRISTY. 


The object of this volume is to provide a thoroughly useful and practical guide 
for women who ride or who wish to learn to ride. It is for the side-saddle rider 
exclusively, and contains not only useful hints about dress, but much valuable 
information helpful towards increased comfort, efficiency, and grace, and 
particularly as regards the adaptation of the saddle to both horse and rider. 

A special feature of the book is that it contains the latest details about those 
inventions the object of which is to enable the rider to fall clear of her horse in 
case of accident. The illustrations are from photos taken expressly for the 
purpose, and are of great service in making the various points doubly clear, 
especially those of the manner in which to tie the stock. 

CONTENTS.—Chapter I.—Introductory. Chapter II.—The Saddle, Saddle-cloth, 
and Girths. Chapter III.—Stirrups. Chapter 1V.—The Bridle, Reins, and Martingale. 


Chapter V.—Hunting and Jumping. Chapter VI.—Miscellanea. Chapter VII.—Dress 
Chapter VIII.—Mounting and Dismounting. 


With Thirty-Six Special Photographs. Price, 5s. net ; Post free, 5s. Sd. 


VINTON & CO., Ltd.,° GitnGay ane.’ LONDON, E.C. 





Tastefully printed in demy 4to, bound in cloth, containing about 130 pp. illustrated, price 7s. 6d, net. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF BEDALE. By H. B. M‘Catt, 


Author of ‘Some Old Families,” “ History of Midcalder,'’ ‘‘ The Wandesfordes of 
Kirklington,” &c. ; Member of the Council of the Yorkshire Archzological Society. 
‘This handsome volume will be of great interest to those interested in local and family 
history.” —Expert. 
‘* This is a handsomely produced quarto, well furnished with plans, pedigrees and illustrations 
from photographs. An excellent account is given of the venerable and interesting parish church.” 
Westminster Gasette. 


SHORTLY. In large 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, gilt lettered, illustrated, price 6s. net. 


CREMORNE AND THE LATER LONDON PLEASURE- 


GARDENS. By Warwick Wrot#, Assistant-Keeper of the Coins and Medals in the 
British Museum; Author of ‘‘ The London Pleasure-Gardens of the Eighteenth 
Century,” &c. 

The gardens described in the present volume have naturally claimed a lighter and less detailed 
treatment than their predecessors of the eighteenth century, yet care has been taken throughout to 
indicate the sources of information. Some record of the majority of these gardens is attempted in 
the present work, and about eighteen which seem the most interesting and typical have been 
described in detail. ‘The volume is illustrated by a number of contemporary views, plans, scenes, 
and facsimiles which illustrate the text and add greatly to its interest and literary value. 


CHEAP EDITION. In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, price 2s, 6d. 


LITERARY CELEBRITIES OF THE LAKE DISTRICT. 


By FREDERICK SESSIONS. 

‘* His criticism of life and letters is sensible and sympathetic. The value of the volume is 
increased by a number of illustrative portraits and landscapes.” —Sfecta‘or. 

‘* What Mr. Sessions wishes to tell is told in simple, graphic, and sometimes eloquent English, 


quite in keeping with the nature of his work. The book contains charming pictures of many historic 
spots.” —G/ode. 





BLLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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The Home 


Its Architecture, Decoration and Furnishing 


The following recently constructed houses, designed by some of the leading 
domestic Architects of the present time, have been described and illustrated in 
“THE WORLD” in the series entitled “ Houses of To-day” 


Jan. 8 Little Court, Farthingstone, Northants Apr. 9 The Building Exhibition at Olympia 
Mr. Walter Cave Apr.16 The Revival in Early Victorian Decora- 
Jan. 15 A Model Garage near Wallingford tion 
Mr. Walter Cave Apr.z23 Solom’s Court, Surrey 
Jan. 22 Greystoke, near Warwick Mr. E. Guy Dawber 
Mr. P. Morley Horder Apr.30 Modern Garden Furniture 
Jan. 29 Phyllis Court, Hampstead y 7 A New House in Sussex 
P Mr. C. H. B. Quennell Mr.E. L.Lutyens 
Feb. 5 8 Addison Road, Ken: on May14 A New House in the North Riding 
Mr. Halsey Ricardo Messrs. E. George and Yeates 
Feb. 12 Chapelwood Manor, Ashdown Forest May2zr A Novel Country House Mr. R.A. Briggs 
Mr. A. N. Prentice Old Oak Panelling 
Feb.19 ‘The Brae,” Farnham, Mr. W.H.Ansell May28 Recent Designs on Electric Fittings 
Feb. 26 “ Belle Isle,” Lough Erne June 4 A House on the Cotswold Hills 
Mr. P. Morley Horder Mr. R. A. Briggs 
Mar, 5 A West Country House Mr. Dan Gibson Junerr Pottery 
Mar.12 Broadleys; Windermere Jeans Pottery 
Mr, C, F. A. Voysey Junez5 A House on the Edge of Dartmoor 
Mar.1g9 Country Cottages Mr. Lionel Crane A. Wickham Jarvis 
Mar.26 The Household Clock July 2 Scottish Houses and Shooting Boxes 
Apr. 2 A Nursery Wing atTadworth July 9 Mr. H. G. Wells’s Home at Sandgate 
Messrs, Forsyth and Maule Mr. C. F. A. Voysey 


Those who have problems to solve connected with building, decorating, 
fitting and furnishing of the Town or Country House will find this 
series useful and interesting 


“The World” 


Sixpence Weekly 
Is published simultaneously in London and Paris. 


- Che Wlorid ad is the recognised representative weekly of the rich— 
both men and women—in town, country, or abroad. 
Offices : 1 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. ; 9 Fleet Street, E.C.; 
36 Rue du Sentier, Paris. 


The Auction Room 
Lounger 


Pithy Notes on the events of the week in the various Auction Rooms appear in 
“THE WORLD.” These notes cover the sales of HOUSES, GROUND 
RENTS, INVESTMENTS, ANTIQUES, OBJETS D’ART, CURIOS, &c, 


ILLUSTRATIONS are given each week of interesting houses, as well as 
reproductions of some articles which have aroused or are arousing interest in 
the Sale Room, 
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The Classes and.the Masses 


(Zt is the desire of the Editor that Tut GEnTLE- 
MAN’S MacazineE should give expression to widely 
varying opinions on important subjects of contro- 
versy ; but he does not, of course, identify himself 
with his contributors in the statement of their 
views.) 


the masses? Briefly stated, that is the difficult 

question which this article raises, and to which it 
proposes, however presumptuously, to attempt to provide 
an answer. 

And at once let it be said that it is thought the 
ultimate solution of the problem rests primarily neither 
with the classes nor the masses themselves, but with that 
amorphous, chaotic mob of precarious strugglers who 
straddle uncomfortably across the gulf which separates 
those who hold the reins of vested power from those 
who provide the obvious and tangible means of existence, 
and who are loosely known, in default of a better term, 
as the middle classes. At present, or so it seems to the 
writer, the middle classes are really in the anomalous 
position of the bats who halted so long between two 
adherences in the fabled war between the beasts and the 
birds that when the fight was over and the spoils were 
divided neither party to the conflict would deign to 
number them among their kind. 

History does not record a single concrete instance of 
any civilised community in which all the units could be 
cecciii—2119—July ’07 A 


I" any sort of entente possible between the classes and 
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said to live in a state of complete equality with one 
another. At all times and in all parts of the habitable 
globe where men have banded themselves together in 
a state of interdependence upon one another there has 
been a dividing-line, on one side of which we find 
the rich and noble, and on the other the poor and servile. 
The Greeks, the Romans, the Egyptians, and all the vast 
Asiatic dynasties alike seem to have carried their empires 
to a world-wide sovereignty on the shoulders of slaves or 
of subject peoples to whom was never granted a full share 
of the liberties and rights and privileges enjoyed by the 
ruling classes. And though the age of utter and abject 
slavery seems to be now overpast—for granted that slavery 
still exists in the dark interior of more than one continent 
and is a Mohammedan institution, it is nevertheless being 
steadily stamped out under the marching feet of human 
progress—there still prevails that old order of things which 
ordains that to those who have shall be given, whilst from 
those who have not shall be taken away even that which 
they have. ; 

But during the last half-century there has been a 
mighty upheaval of the foundations on which all great 
nations have hitherto been built up. There has been a 
readjustment of the positions of the two great parties to 
the universal human commonweal, more especially notice- 
able in the Western Hemisphere, though signs are not 
wanting that the movement is spreading to include the 
outlying East also. This has been brought about by 
many and diverse causes, but chiefly perhaps by the 
invention of greatly improved methods of intercom- 
munication. The world has been made virtually smaller 
by this means—if we may reckon time as a fourth 
dimension of space. The ends of the earth have been 
linked up so that dwellers in countries so remote from 
one another that of old they might have been inhabitants 
of different planets have now been brought together and 
have intermingled and fused their minds in one big 
common crucible of thought and experience and senti- 
ment. One result of this has been a loosening of the 
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shackles of mystery and superstition which so long have 
held the ignorant people in thrall; and consequent on 
this has come an inevitable awakening to a realisation of 
the fact that had they known only a little more they 
might have suffered infinitely less, This has led in its 
turn to a furious demand for further enlightenment—for 
full and free education, The proletarian, having discovered 
that there are millions of others in other lands like unto 
himself, has declined any longer to put his implicit trust 
in princes or principalities or any other powers that be. 
His fellows in foreign climes have already begun to 
emancipate themselves ; then why not he? He claims his 
right to as much knowledge as he is capable of absorbing, 
so that he may at least have a chance to ascertain for 
himself exactly how he stands in the scheme of things. 
And at present it seems to him that, considering his 
deserts, he stands infamously low. And he wants to 
know why. 

You see, he has already acquired a little learning—that 
dangerous thing. He has dabbled in the inexact sciences 
of political economy and sociology. He has discovered 
his primordial origin and got a grasp on the evolutionary 
processes by which he has arrived at man’s estate. He 
has fallen among demagogues who have instructed him in 
the faith that the sole sources of all wealth lie under his 
feet, and that the only means of their development are 
contained within his own sleeves or his own skull, He 
has been informed that all capital is created by labour, 
that without labour capital could not be. This is 
staggering news to him, and he reels under the shock of 
it. He is doubtful if such surprising tidings of comfort 
and joy can really be true. He is more than a little 
disposed to repel the assaults of such an entirely novel 
theory of human relationships upon what he has hitherto 
been gratified to hear referred to as his sturdy common 
sense. It accords not with the traditions to which he was 
born nor the beliefs in which he was reared. But mean- 
while, and pending his final judgment on these abstrusé 
matters, these momentous issues, he has a lively sense of 
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the injustice of a dispensation which lavishes a plenitude 
of leisure and a profusion of fine raiment and pocketfuls 
of money on those who toil not nor spin, whilst it allots 
to him an insufficiency of all things, save hard labour. 

I write here only of the better and more advanced 
kinds of working men who seriously ponder these pro- 
blems, but their influence leavens the whole lump of the 
masses. 

But be it understood that in the main this growing 
sense of injury expresses itself only academically as yet. 
It does not colour the life of the proletarian to an extent 
which precludes his observing the outward and visible 
signs of respect toward those set in authority over him. 
He declaims from his brand-new rostrums in parks and 
halls and other places where they orate, at meetings of 
debating clubs and local parliaments and mutual improve- 
ment societies, and from the platforms of various political 
organisations—aye, and in the columns of a press of his 
own—such old and crusted aphorisms as that “‘ The rank is 
but the guinea’s stamp; The man’s the gold for a’ that’’; 
that it is a far more creditable thing to ascend from mean 
ancestors than to descend from great ones; that, in short, 
the poor man is just as good as the rich man after all, 
and a bit better, too; but . . . the difficulty is he has 
got to prove it. And that handicaps him, pulls him up 
short. For he realises that equality must be self-evident 
to be convincing ; that the moment it is insisted on it 
ceases to exist. 

It is there that the man of gentle birth and tender 
breeding has the advantage. He comes into a world that 
has been, as one might say, sand-papered and veneered for 
his reception, so that it is difficult for him to see the true 
grain and texture of it. The machinery that keeps things 
going in an orderly progression from the cradle to the 
grave is carefully hidden from his sight. At most he 
feels only a little throbbing from the engines now and 
then. He has not two hands, but twenty, to minister to 
his wants and whimsies—and he may have twenty-two if 
he will learn to use his own as well, He hears of, and 
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thinks of, the lower classes as a race apart. Often he has 
but the same sort of interest in the doings of these 
underlings as humbler folk have in the antics of monkeys 
in cages. It takes him a long time to appreciate that 
these people who serve him and kow-tow to him are 
fellow-mortals with like passions and feelings and so on. 
Very often he never does realise that. 

He will admit with a pleasant candour that the workers 
have their wrongs, their grievances ; that many of them 
are wickedly underpaid and overworked; that the 
conditions of their lives are abominably harsh; that 
something ought to be done—but it is never for him to 
say what—to better those conditions. He will even 
concede that the proletarian may occasionally be a man 
of brains and character and integrity; but at the same 
time he cannot actually, though he may profess to do so, 
accept him as an equal. 

It is forced on his attention that many of these men 
have done, and are doing, things; that some of them 
have entered the lists with his own class—in literature, in 
art, in politics, in commerce—and have more than held 
their own. Still, in his holy of holies, he is convinced 
that they are not quite so worthy as he and his kind are. 
They are, in the last resort, ‘“‘rather’ bounders.” It 
would offend his susceptibilities mortally if you suggested 
that one of them might fitly marry his own sister ; that 
the thin blue fluid which runs through his family’s veins 
might possibly be improved by a strong infusion of that 
rich red blood. 

And the proletarian who has emerged, if he is honest 
with himself, what does he really think and feel 
about it? 

Let us assume that by dint of native intelligence and 
indomitable perseverance and force of personality he has 
raised himself to a position in which he is free to mingle 
with those of a higher station than that in which he was 
born. What does he say? I imagine him as saying 
something of this kind: “ Yes, I have emerged. I have 
no use for modesty now, and | claim to be a considerable 
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person. I have wealth, power, honour in my own 
country. I have come right up out of the ruck; 
but . .. though I am proud of having done that, I 
would not wish any enemy of mine, if I had one, to 
undergo any more terrible ordeal than that I have myself 
passed through in my long upward climb. ‘The rapture 
of pursuing’? There wasn’t any. It was just Hades 
for me from the very start—as it must be for any man 
who wins out of his class.” 

That is the secret opinion, seldom openly expressed, of 
the man who has escaped from the land of bondage, never 
to get further than the heights of Pisgah. Inevitably he 
is brought back, by a vicious circle, to the point from 
which he began by stating boldly: That the poor man 
may be as good as the rich man, but he has got to prove 
it. And that he cannot of himself do that. That his 
path is everywhere strewn with all kinds of stumbling- 
blocks, and traps, and pitfalls. That he is for ever beset 
and hampered by an intorsion cf mean difficulties. It 
would make him blush to enumerate them, they are so 
pitiful and silly, and seem to matter so little. There are 
things like ‘“‘h’s”’ and accents and the proper way to 
wield a knife and fork. There are unaccustomed clothes 
to be worn in the right style, hats to be raised to ladies 
at the right moment, There are tricks of manner to be 
mastered, such as a tone of suave authority, a habit of 
reticence in speech and gesture, an assurance, a nuance of 
expression and bearing between politeness and insolence, 
Absurdly trivial details of conduct these, to those whom 
they have never vexed; but an endless succession of 
barbed-wire entanglements to the uninitiated. But 
surely so long as a man is a good fellow he cannot go far 
wrong (it is said), no matter what his bringing-up. And 
that is so. But, unfortunately, the man, in many cases, 
does not know it. He may know that he has as much 
innate refinement, delicacy of perception, tact—call it 
what you will—as any of the people of gentler birth with 
whom he mixes, He knows that, so far as brains and 
grit go, he may be their superior. By every law of 
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logic and common sense he is a better man than any of 
them, And yet in their society he always feels horribly 
inferior, no matter how skilfully he may conceal the 
feeling or how furiously he may rage against himself. 
He feels that he lacks something—possibly it is a great- 
grandfather, 

Yet the true spirit of gentlehood is no more the pre- 
rogative of the high-born than beauty or strength or 
morality is. On the contrary! If 1 want courtesy and 
kindness I, personally, should not go to a lord or lady for 
it. If I lose myself I do not inquire my way of a sprig 
of fashion. I object to being looked at as if I were a 
confidence-trick man, or some kind of subtle mendicant. 
I go to some rough labourer; and often have I known 
him to let his pipe go out in his anxiety to assist me. 

All this, it will be agreed, is demonstrably true ; but 
it is equally true that the Eugene Wrayburns are still 
defeating and mortifying the Bradley Headstones wherever 
and whenever their antagonism becomes personal. And 
the consciousness of this truth, far more than any sense 
of injury rooted in any conviction of a fundamental 
injustice, rankles and festers in the heart of the masses, 
and grows ever more inflamed and hard to bear as 
education spreads and still the gulf is not bridged. Of old 
the hind touched his cap to his feudal lord and subsisted 
on the crumbs from his table, and was ready to turn his 
ploughshare into a sword and pour out his sluggish blood 
at the bidding of his masters without question. He was 
conceivably nearer happiness then than he is now. It 
was not a very splendid sort of approximation. But it 
sufficed to make England superficially merry, even if the 
merriment proved to be a little ghastly on a close 
inspection. Now all that is changed. The masses are 
seething with discontent. It isa high tribute to their fine 
temper that they do not show any signs of breaking into 
violent revolt. But the methods of the barricade never 
have appealed to Englishmen. They have ever been 
better satisfied to attain their ends by constitutional 
means ; and they still purpose to achieve them by obtain- 
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ing more and more power over the political machinery. 
Already it is almost possible for them to turn out the 
aristocracy from their ruling councils and substitute a 
democracy. Almost, but not quite. The middle classes 
stand in their way; the great little middle class whose 
bitter cry—which really has a note of pathos in it, despite 
its first effect of a silly bleat—is becoming daily more 
poignant in our ears, 

I have no space left in which to explain how it is that 
the middle classes, who were once styled the backbone of 
England, have now become its unwieldy paunch—a super- 
fluity that must surely disappear as the body politic gets 
into harder and harder training for the eventual casting- 
out of the devils that prey upon it—a final fight with 
itself which shall end in a blending of all its best mental and 
physical attributes into one fine figure of a giant in whom 
all the forces of mind and body and heart shall be equit- 
ably co-ordinated. So much waste tissue must be got 
rid of or absorbed into the system before it grows wholly 
healthy. To drop metaphor, the middle classes must 
go. And when they go then we shall have either a 
reversion to the old feudal state, in which the classes— 
stiffened by a new plutocracy—and the masses of 
workers will be sharply divided as ever from one another ; 
or we shall have (as I hope) a state in which the classes 
and the masses will, their differences settled, have lost 
sight of and forgotten their old antagonism in a whole- 
some amalgamation of their hitherto opposing interests. 


Epwin Pucu. 


Summer Noon 
B ise the muffled clatter of the reaping-machine 


has announced the beginning of harvest the summer 
is passing away in her sleep. Waiting, as a full 
tide waits for the first faint ripple of the ebb, the broad 
wheat-fields rest waveless in the haze. On the shorn 
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meadows, to which the tender film of green after-grass has 
not yet come, the horses are enjoying the respite which 
follows hay-time. Against the dim sky-line cattle are 
idling away the day until the dews fall upon the hot 
pasture and flies no longer tease. From the sultry depths 
of the silent valleys to the brink of the high moors, where 
the foxglove and the heather tell of a mountain summer 
that is only now in its youth, there is an all-pervading 
sense of peace, It is a peace which is whole-hearted, full 
of a generous comfort, which cloaks the landscape as it 
does the mind with an indefinable calm. There was a 
distinct quality of the peace of happiness it. April, in her 
‘smiles and tears.” The merry haste of May and the 
laughter of leafy June were a refreshing and companion- 
able joy. But now the country has fallen into slumber, 
and the slow-breathing murmur of the silence is the 
expression of the consolation which is begotten of deep 
repose. Only the harvest is waiting, and the knowledge 
that it will mark the “‘ sweet procession of the year” gone 
by, leaves a more intense desire to doze away, undisturbed 
and to the very end, the truce that has visited a busy 
world. 

True it is that to most of us the summer is only just 
beginning, but the last page in the story of growth and 
development has been turned over. The full corn is in 
the ear. The wild roses have gone from the hedgerows, 
and haws are showingonthe may. There isa lulling hum 
of insects’ wings in the air, but the birds, for the most 
part, are silent. In the oak trees, whose great boughs 
are held in a net of silken strands, willow wrens are 
complacently repeating their little songs as they hunt the 
devouring caterpillar, and sweet as those gentle cadences 
are they have left the fulness of their joy with the last of 
the June roses, and now express as well as any song can 
the delicious weariness of the summer sleep. A yellow- 
hammer—whose gold is a little tarnished, perhaps— 
perched on the sunny side of the hedge, utters his oft- 
told tale with an expression of sleepy indifference which 
speaks of half-remembered love and courting days of 
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spring. He is the ideally comfortable bird, and his 
summer life is one long drowsy dream of departed joy. 
Greenfinches, always iste in nesting, which Jefferies loved 
beyond all birds because of their complete abandonment 
to happiness, because ‘‘ they had so much time” in which 
to enjoy and express that happiness, still mutter subdued 
syllables of their mating songs. But these voices and the 
insects’ droning melody only intensify the silence of the 
summer noon. Just as the pipe of some passing bird far 
up in the sullen grey, or the distant bleat of a belated 
sheep, gives to the dreadful hush of winter, when heavy 
snow has fallen and a deadly frost is laying an iron hand 
upon a world already stricken low, a deeper significance, so 
the slumberous sounds of summer speak to the listener, not 
of themselves but of the reposeful stillness that prevails. 
Down in the green meadows which border the stream 
the steamy air is laden with the drowsy odours of meadow- 
sweet and wild orchis. And save for the flash of a 
burnished dragon-fly, or the smothered voice of the 
stream among the water-weed, there is no sight or sound 
of motion. Even the big trout, dozing on the clean 
sunlit gravel, has felt the burden of the day, and ‘in vain 
may the angler mark him down for sport until a more 
invigorating season. Still there are few more delightful 
places to wander in than this, where the grass is wet at 
mid-day and the fragrant water-mint lends its refreshing 
scent to an air that is overburdened with the incensed 
breath of innumerable flowers. And it is here, perhaps, 
that the dry-fly fisherman can score a point against his 
toiling brother of the mountain brook. For while he, 
the ne is comfortably seated in view of some 
favourite pool, field-glasses in hand, ready to discern and 
locate the slightest dimple on the placid water, he can, 
without exertion, smoke burnt offerings in the pipe of 
peace and leave not a regretful sigh behind should he 
never wet a line. Lazy fishing it is true, but then it is 
summer fishing, and in harmony with the lethargic spirit 
of the season. And it is an ineffable and wholesome 
pleasure ‘‘to share the calm the season brings ’’ sometimes, 
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To set out in the cool of the morning with the brave 
determination to fish hard on an impossible day and then 
to abandon oneself to complete idleness, to throw in one’s 
lot with nature and the summer noon, is even a sweeter 
indulgence. 

When the sun-baked earth of noon-day brings the 
fresh breeze from the sea the pale gold of the wheat-fields 
trembles at its touch. And fleeting harmonies of light 
and shade drift from hedgerow to horizon like summer 
clouds which melt again into the blue as soon as they are 
born. But in the oak trees, where the greenfinches are 
whispering, not a leaf stirs. Under the heavy greenery 
of the branches there is a flowerless world, a world ot 
sapless, withering life, bespattered with the saccharine 
exudations of countless insects, showers of spurious 
honey in which bees revel in a drunken ecstasy, wasting 
their time and ruining their morals with the “ drowsy 
syrups of the world,” which to the apiarist, at any rate, 
are worse than useless. And on the dry hedgerow banks, 
where bluebells hang their heads and broad foxglove 
leaves are curling in the heat, it seems as if the very sun 
itself had lain down and slept. The afternoons seem to 
linger, but daily the shadows creep farther across the 
fields, and a soft, pearly vapour wreathes itself about the 
feet of the tall trees and along the fringe of the wood. 
There is the faintest suspicion of the autumn blue in that 
gathering haze. And when the distances deepen, and 
shadows grow longer, we know that the acorns are bulging 
out of their tinycups. True there is no rest, no absolute 
standing still, in nature, but the temporary lull, when the 
matured summer lays her palm across the vibrating strings 
of life and a profound quietude enfolds the earth, is as 
near complete rest as anything can be in life. In the 
stilled sap and the hushed songs there may be an indirect 
element of progression, even as there is in the ripening seed, 
but to-day it is enough to know that in the dreamy 
slumber of the summer noon the evening dews—the dews 
which will refresh and invigorate like the showers and 
breath of spring—are being born. A. T. Jounson. 
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Entertainer 


E are told by Boswell that Dr. Johnson advo- 

\ \ / cated public amusements, and their friend 

Goldsmith shows his interest in theatrical 
matters. Thus we find him consorting with a strolling 
player in the Park, and, at the price of a steak and tankard 
of ale, drawing from him the story of his adventures. 
His chance acquaintance has captivated the country ladies 
in the dashing part of Sir Harry Wildair, and aspires to 
be the first actor in Europe, but has had to be content 
with the ré/e of Merry Andrew to a puppet show. Such 
are the vicissitudes of fortune. Finally, he has quarrelled 
with his master, and they part company—the one to sell 
his puppets to the pin-cushion makers in Rosemary Lane, 
and the other to starve in St. James’s Park. In spite of 
his misfortunes, Goldsmith’s companion was a merry 
fellow, but the picture of the unsuccessful actor’s downfall 
is a pathetic one, 

This form of entertainment seems to have been popular 
in those days, for Steele in the Tat/er rebukes the fair sex 
for deserting the opera to run “ gadding after a puppet 
show,” and he complains that Punchinello has deprived 
Signior Nicolini of his accustomed audience. In levelling 
his sarcasms at the growth of sectarianism in England, 
Addison employs a curious illustration, which was doubt- 
less intended to appeal to the imagination of his readers, 
from their devotion to such exhibitions. He gives a 
humorous description of an itinerant wax-work show in 
Germany, representative of all the religions of Great 
Britain, in which symbolical figures of Popery, with taw- 
dry display, Presbytery, with wry face, and Judaism, with its 
proverbial love of money, were included. Several of the 
pieces were moved by clockwork, to the immense delight 
of the spectators. In one of his essays in the Lounger, 
Henry Mackenzie announces the important fact that 
the Speaking Automaton or Poupée Parlante, which had 
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appeared before the most select audiences both on the Con- 
tinent and in England, was intending to visit the Scottish 
capital during the ensuing season, and he quotes instances 
of her marvellous power of answering any questions put 
to her. There is a showman who exhibits the doll, and 
this is obviously a case of ventriloquism. It was the aim 
of these polite essayists to direct the public taste in such 
matters, and further allusions to popular amusements 
might be quoted from their works. 

It is a mistake to suppose, as. doubtless many people 
do, that the late lamented Corney Grain was the originator 
of that particular kind of entertainment with which his 
name will ever be associated. His predecessors may not 
be so numerous as those who have followed in his foot- 
steps, but Charles Dibdin, writing so far back as 1787, 
states that musical recitations were then quite common, 
and were given with great success. The pioneer of 
single-handed performances was Samuel Foote, who 
turned his marvellous talent for mimicry to profitable ac- 
count. Having failed as an actor, he opened the Hay- 
market Theatre in 1747 with a concert, a short farce, and 
a piece of his own writing, entitled Te Diversions of the 
Morning. He introduced several well-known characters 
in real life, and imitated not only their tones of voice, but 
even their very dress, to perfection. It was a bold experi- 
ment, and his life can hardly have been free from danger, 
for gentlemen were not then scrupulous of the means 
they employed to rid themselves of an obnoxious adver- 
sary. Midnight brawls and stabs were not infrequent. 
Johnson, indeed, inquired of Davies the price of an oak 
stick. He was so incensed at Foote’s bad taste that he 
promised to thrash him if he took him off ; but his good 
humour returned, for he found ‘the dog so comical” on 
meeting him at dinner that he was obliged to throw 
himself back on his chair and laugh it out. Foote 
burlesqued the style of every actor of note on the English 
stage, and he satirised with savage glee a certain physician 
remarkable for his eccentricity and singular appearance, 
The Westminster magistrates, egged on by the outraged 
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players, at first opposed his performances under their 
powers for limiting the number of theatres, and then 
Foote thought of the ingenious device of asking his 
friends “ to take a dish of tea with him in the morning.” 
Tickets for this purpose were obtained, evidently in a 
surreptitious way, at George’s Coffee House, Temple Bar ; 
and the invitation cards announced that “ Sir Dilbury 
Diddle will be there and Lady Betty Frisk has absolutely 
promised,” a hint that his recitation was regarded with 
favour in high circles, The name of the piece was sup- 
pressed, and, influence having been brought to bear on 
the local authorities, Foote was permitted to carry on his 
entertainment to crowded audiences. The next season he 
gave a sketch entitled -4n Auction of Pictures, with several 
new characters, including Sir Thomas de Viel, a J.P. for 
Westminster ; Mr. Cock, a celebrated auctioneer (we can 
imagine what a wonderful display he made with this 
worthy’s hammer); and the notorious preacher known 
as Orator Henley, who was the butt of all the wits, scrib- 
blers, and caricaturists of the day. This Henley must 
have been a useful subject for Foote’s gibes. Like his 
imitator, he was possessed of boundless impudence. He 
patronised the butchers of Newport Market, was ridiculed 
by Pope in the Dunciad ‘“‘as a decent priest where 
monkeys were the gods,” and was cited before the Privy 
Council in the ’45 for laughing at Herring, Archbishop 
of York, who had armed his clergy against the Pretender, 
In humour Foote is said to have been irresistible, but his 
performance entirely lacked refinement and good feeling, 
and in this respect he is a complete contrast to the kindly 
humorist of the last century. 

The career of George Alexander Stevens is similar to 
that of Foote. He was a London tradesman, who failed 
on the stage in the same way, and endeavoured to earn a 
precarious livelihood by writing burlesques and skits. 
Then he hit upon a brilliant idea. He would satirise 
contemporary follies, not as Addison and Steele in print, 
but coram populo, He also hired the Haymarket Theatre, 
in 1764, gave his famous “ Lecture on Heads,” and soon 
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became a rich man. He toured the provinces, went to 
Ireland, and even crossed the Atlantic to amuse the 
Calvinists of Boston and the Quakers of Philadelphia. His 
lecture, which is described as a medley of wit and nonsense, 
was attempted by various actors, including Shuter, but it 
never produced the same comic effect as when delivered 
by himself. He had probably read Addison’s fantastical 
dream of the dissection of a beau’s head, which, it will be 
remembered, was found to be stuffed for the most part 
with “ fictions, flatteries, and falsehoods.” This essay is 
full of suggestion, and the subject is capable of much 
expansion, a fact of which Stevens doubtless tookadvantage. 
He must have been endowed with remarkable powers of 
endurance, since he could entertain an audience for the 
space of four hours on end. He wrote one successful 
play, The Trip to Portsmouth, and included other 
humorous sketches with songs and speeches in his réper- 
toire, but they did not prove so attractive. He died at 
Biggleswade in Bedfordshire in 1784, and the eulogistic 
obituary notice of him in the GentLeMan’s Macazine 
stated that he was one of the most remarkable characters 
which this or any other country had ever produced. We 
wish that his admirer had been a little more explicit. 
The art of the entertainer as well as that of the actor 
passes away with him, and we can but take the writer’s 
word for granted; yet there is no reason to doubt that 
Stevens knew how to raise a genuine laugh, and that he 
did in fact add to the gaiety of nations in his gene- 
ration. And for this our ancestors had reason to be 
thankful. 

In 1775 a third actor followed suit and turned enter- 
tainer. This was John Collins, who in the beginning of 
the last century published a volume of poems under the 
cumbrous title of ‘‘ Scripscrapologia, or Collins’s Doggerel 
Dish of All Sorts,” which does not appear to be a promis- 
ing storehouse for the anthologist in search of material. 
Yet F. T. Palgrave discovered in this collection several 
pieces which hardly deserve the name of “‘doggerel,” and 
he included one of them, “ the truly noble poem” of To- 
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morrow, in his “ Golden Treasury.” The first stanza of ¢ 
it is as follows : : 


In the downhill of life, when I find I’m declining, 
May my fate no less fortunate be 

Than a snug elbow-chair will afford for reclining, 
And a cot that o’erlooks the wide sea ; 

With an ambling pad-pony to pace o’er the lawn, 
While I carol away idle sorrow, 

And blithe as the lark that each day hails the dawn 
Look forward with hope for To-morrow. 


Collins was the son of a tailor, and a native of Bath. He 
first appeared in comic opera, and then started his musical 
entertainments in London. They consisted of songs and 
anecdotes, mock-heroic speeches, and caricatures of Scots- 
men, Irishmen, and Welshmen. His poetical effusions, 
‘‘The Downhill of Life,” “‘ The Chapter of Kings,” and 
“The Golden Days of Good Queen Bess,” soon became 
immensely popular, The evening’s recital was advertised 
in the bills as ‘‘ The Brush,” and the origin of this quaint 
title has caused some speculation. It has been maintained 
that the name was an appropriate one, because Collins 
was a miniature painter. In any case the suggestion is 
far-fetched, and as a matter of fact he is not known to 
have adopted this profession. The probable solution is 
that Collins hoped to “brush” away the cares and 
troubles of his audience by entertaining them with good 
music and an account of the foibles and absurdities of the 
age. He usually gave his great song of “‘ To-morrow,” and 
introduced imitations of Garrick and his own predecessors, 
Foote and Stevens, with such subjects as the butchery of 
blank verse, provincial dialects, stage fools, parish clerks, 
and political barbers. When he died in 1808 he had 
accumulated a considerable competence by his exertions, 
and he seems to have reaped the benefit of the peaceful 
and contented old age which, as his poem suggests, 
was the height of his ambition. 

The author of “Tom Bowling” and many other songs 
of the sea holds a high place in the ranks of social enter- 
tainers. Charles Dibdin was a versatile genius, He was 
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actor, composer, vocalist, and theatrical manager, as well 
as poet and reciter. He played for Rich at Covent 
Garden, and subsequently at Birmingham and Drury 
Lane. He produced two operas, The Waterman and 
The Quaker, and he sang and accompanied himself on 
his own instrument. He was the originator of what was 
known in the refined language of the Georgian era as the 
“equestrian drama.” In 1782 he built the Royal Circus 
on the site of the Surrey Theatre in Blackfriars, but it 
was soon closed by order of the licensing magistrates. 
He tells us in his Memoirs that horsemanship was then 
much admired, and his ambitious scheme for the amuse- 
ment of the public included jousts and tilting matches in 
the ring illustrative of the ancient deeds of chivalry, and 
spectacular displays on the stage. Dibdin’s unsettled 
mode of life in London rendered it necessary for him to 
go farther afield, and he resolved to tour the provinces 
as sole performer with a view to supplement his income, 
which was at the best of times precarious. In 1787 he 
published at Sheffield an account of his ‘“* Musical Tour,” 
which extended over fourteen months. The greater part 
of the narrative is composed of chatty letters to various 
correspondents recording his impressions of the country 
through which he passed, and of the people whom he met on 
the road. Starting off on a stage-coach, he found the con- 
versation of his fellow-passengers somewhat commonplace. 
They all admired the entrance to Sion House, and sighed 
for human depravity on contemplating the gibbets upon 
Hounslow Heath. Leaving Oxford, he arrived in due 
course at Bath, where he made his first public appearance 
to a meagre audience of thirty-eight persons totally devoid 
of enthusiasm, ‘‘ Heaven defend me,” exclaims the poor 
man, “from such a set of insipid, vague, unmeaning 
countenances!” All his dons mots and jeux d’esprit were 
received with “‘a vacant gravity, an unfeeling stare, and a 
milk-and-water indifference.” Utterly disgusted, he soon 
quitted this region of fashion and dulness, and reached 
Gloucester; but he had poor hopes of this place, for 
several unexpected bankruptcies had thrown the town 
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into indescribable confusion and gloom, so he thought it 
wise to avoid the hazardous experiment of an entertain- 
ment. He immediately hired a chaise and posted off to 
Cheltenham, where his luck was just as bad. It was then 
the month of April ; few visitors had as yet arrived, and he 
only met with a sick lord, an old maid, and a monkey. 
He slept there one night in a damp bed, and hurried on 
to Worcester. But we cannot follow him farther in his 
adventures, although it may be mentioned that he visited 
Leeds, Lichfield, Liverpool, Nottingham, Cambridge, and 
other places in the course of his tour. As he proceeded 
to the larger towns he found that the audiences were 
more appreciative. Now and then he had squabbles 
with the local authorities. The Mayor of Huntingdon, 
whilst regretting his inability as a magistrate to sanction 
his performance without a licence, blandly told him that 
he would attend it as a man and call the attention of his 
friends to it. 

Although the venture was not on the whole successful, 
this was hardly Dibdin’s fault. Provincial audiences are 
not, as a rule, gifted with much sense of humour, and he 
found more scope for the display of his talents in London. 
In his Recollections, published in 1826, John O’Keeffe, the 
Irish dramatist, records his impressions of the entertain- 
ment, which he saw in the Strand, and which he thought 
most excellent, ‘‘ His manner of coming upon the stage,” 
he writes, ‘‘ was in happy style; he ran on sprightly and 
with nearly a laughing face, like a friend who enters 
hastily to impart to you some good news.” What pleased 
O’Keeffe more than anything else was the fact that Dibdin 
was “his own band.” In a letter addressed to a clerical 
correspondent, whose name he has thought it best to sup- 
press, Dibdin pictures himself seated upon his platform 
with his pianoforte before him, mustering up a patient or 
contented smile, according as the number in the room 
happened to be small or large. After a few introductory 
remarks on the nature of his performance, he began with 
an imitation of a Frenchman, who advised him to fill his 
programme with dances, and an Italian, who boasted that 
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it was as easy to make music by receipt as macaroni. 
He next introduced a set of jovial fellows, including 
a hard-drinking commodore, an inventive speculator, 
a wild Irishman, an unsuccessful poet, and a tuft-hunter, 
who all converse. They are supposed to be com- 
panions in misfortune, who determine to be merry and to 
laugh away the rest of their lives. So amidst liberal 
potations they pass the evening with music and anecdote. 
The commodore, who reminds one of Captain Mirvan in 
Evelina, sings a song in praise of grog and is the most 
spirited of the group. Then followed reminiscences of 
Garrick and other actors, and the programme ended with 
a masquerade, in which kings and queens, poets and 
scholars, lawyers and statesmen, Quakers and sailors took 
part, all of whom were marshalled in turn by the puppet 
showman. ‘The Whim of the Moment” was perhaps 
the best known of his entertainments, but ‘* Oddities,” 
“The Wags,” and ‘Sans Souci,” in which he sang several 
of his naval ditties, were equally popular. Dibdin 
appeared at Hutchin’s Auction Rooms, King Street, 
Covent Garden, at the Lyceum, and in the Strand, and he 
did not retire till 1805, when a small pension was granted 
to him as the reward of the Ministry to the sailors’ 
laureate. He wrote, chiefly at the instigation of the 
Government, innumerable patriotic but sentimental ballads 
of the sea, such as “‘ Poor Jack,” “ Ben Backstay,” “* T'was 
in the good ship Rover,” and “I sailed from the Downs 
in the Nancy”; and Pitt is said to have regarded him as 
a most valuable recruiting officer for the navy, which was 
then in sore need of sailors. It is certain that Dibdin 
rendered the duties of the press-gang less onerous, but 
when the men were safely on board a man-o’-war it is to 
be feared that they did not find the life so easy and 
pleasant as he had painted it. 

As has been mentioned, feats of horsemanship were 
much in vogue in the eighteenth century, and Philip Astley 
succeeded in an enterprise which had proved disastrous to 
Dibdin and others. In 1759, when @ youth of seventeen, 
he left his home at Newcastle-under-Lyme, and enlisted 
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in Elliot’s Light Horse, a crack dragoon regiment. He 
was soon appointed sergeant-major and riding instructor, 
and distinguished himself at Emsdorff, where he captured 
a French standard, and at Friedburg, where he assisted, 
under a heavy fire, in rescuing the hereditary Prince of 
Brunswick, who was lying wounded and cut off by the 
enemy. He obtained his discharge after seven years’ 
service, and General Elliot, loth to lose his trooper, pre- 
sented him with a fine charger, which soon afterwards 
made its appearance before the public as the Spanish 
Horse. Astley’s first performances were given in a field 
near Glover’s Halfpenny Hatch in Lambeth, his stud 
consisting of the General’s gift and another horse, which 
he purchased for five pounds. He exhibited his skill as 
a rider at fairs and markets throughout the country, and, 
when engagements were scarce, plied his original trade of 
cabinet-making. He next hired a timber-yard close to 
Westminster Bridge ; the seats were imperfectly roofed 
over with canvas, and the ring itself was open to the sky. 
In course of time he was able to add to the comfort of his 
patrons, and he duly announced by means of handbills 
that his building had been made quite weather-proof, and 
that “slight showers would not interfere with the pro- 
gramme.” In 1775 he and his wife gave an equestrian 
performance at Drury Lane at the jubilee celebrations in 
honour of Shakespeare, a somewhat incongruous choice 
on the part of the management of that theatre. Hither- 
to Astley had appeared almost unsupported. He had 
now amassed a large sum, and was able to open the 
Amphitheatre Riding House with a company of riders, 
tumblers, and acrobats. He had for some years past 
given a miscellaneous entertainment in Piccadilly of comic 
dancing, conjuring tricks, and performing dogs, and he 
transferred this show to his new house in Lambeth. 

Here are some of the items from one of Astley’s bills : 
Horsemanship by Mr. Astley, Mr. Taylor, Signor 
Markutchy, Miss Vangable, and other transcendent per- 
formers ; A comical musical piece called The Awkward 
Recruit ; The amazing exhibitions of the dancing dogs 
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from France and Italy and other genteel parts of the 
Globe; Tumbling and other unaccountable exercises by 
Signor Bellmott, to which will be added a new pantomime, 
called Harlequin Puzzle’em. Astley was without a licence 
for his amphitheatre, and he was committed to prison for 


performing illegally. He was, however, soon released, and ~ 


obtained the necessary permit through the good offices of 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow, whose daughters Astley had 
taught to ride. He improved his circus by adding a stage 
to the ring, and renamed it the Royal Grove. When the 
season was over in London, he took his troupe to Dublin 
and Paris, and established amphitheatres in both places. 
His son exhibited his feats of skill and agility before the 
Court of Versailles, and Louis XVI., struck by his hand- 
some appearance, presented him with a gold medal set in 
diamonds, and gave him the name of the English Rose. 

The vigour and enterprise of Astley were inexhaustible. 
He was always projecting new schemes, and may be 
described as a typical man of action. He established 
boat-races and floating baths in the Thames, and he started 
fire-work displays from barges moored in the centre of 
the river off Lambeth. He returned as a veteran trooper 
to the Continent, and served again with distinction under 
the Duke of York. In August 1794 his circus in London 
was burnt down; he obtained leave of absence, and by 
Easter Monday of the following year a more magnificent 
house, which he called the Amphitheatre of Arts, had 
sprung up in its place—surely a remarkable achievement 
for those easy-going days. He was patronised by royalty. 
A story is current, for the truth of which I will not, how- 
ever, vouch, that when George III. was passing his theatre 
with the Duke of York after witnessing the disembarka- 
tion of the army at the conclusion of the war, he received 
the salute of the manager, who was mounted upon a fine 
charger in full uniform. 

“Who is that, Frederick?” inquired the King. 

“Mr. Astley, sir,” replied the Duke, “one of our 
good friends—a veteran—one that fought in the German 
war.” 
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Whereupon the Sovereign honoured the equestrian 
with a most gracious bow, to his immense delight. It 
would be tedious to describe in detail all Astley’s 
undertakings, some of which proved unfortunate, others 
successful. He constructed as many as nineteen amphi- 
theatres, all under his personal supervision, and it is 
amusing to read the account of his methods given by 
a member of his company, who writes that he was to be 
found at his post in all weathers, “drilling the men at 
their work as if he had been training a regiment of soldiers 
for the rigid duties of a winter’s campaign.” He became 
very popular by admitting soldiers of all ranks to his per- 
formances gratis. He was the best horse-tamer of his 
day, and he made himself indispensable to the Government 
by supervising the shipping of horses at different ports 
for the war. It is a pity that the veteran did not live to 
hear of Waterloo, but he died in the year before that great 
event. Astley’s programme was a varied one, and it is 
likely that he was the means of introducing many actors 
to the stage. We know that towards the close of the 
eighteenth century Edmund Kean ran away from home 
to Bartholomew Fair, acted as a tumbler in Saunder’s 
Circus, and gave an entertainment of recitations, singing, 
and acrobatic feats at the Sans Souci Theatre in Leicester 
Place beforehe discovered histrue bent in the classical drama. 


Grorce A. SINCLAIR. 


The Two Lots 


THE BACHELOR 


\ ' Y HO lonely spends whate’er he earns 
Upon himself, and home returns 
And finds no wife to greet 
With smile at evening meat ; 


But must himself the logs ignite, 

If he would have a chamber bright, 
And must take down himself 
The platter from the shelf ; 
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And after a repast unshared 

Finds that his couch is unprepared, 
And must at dawn rise up 
Alone, as he did sup ; 


How hapless he without a wife, 

And how deficient is the life 
That needs must such a one 
Lead, if he live alone, 


Not only service doth he lack, 

With every burden on his back, 
But eke the counsel wise 
That flows from wedded eyes. 


He nowhere hath to build his hope 

When he hath gained the downward slope, 
No sons he hath without 
His gate, his foes to flout. 


What though he diligent lay store 
Of deepest philosophic lore, 
Or nightly soothe his heart 
With the Orphean art, 


Books in his old age he shall find 

Without a comfort for the mind, 
Nor shall the lute defend 
The sadness of his end. 


Learning and art death useless makes, 
And he without effect forsakes 

“As much this earthly scene 

As had he never been. 


THE SPOUSE 


How ill for him who at the close 
Of his day’s labour homeward goes 
And doth, as he draws near, 
Familiar jangling hear ; 
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And isassailed, when he would dine 
And all anxiety resign, 

With the discordant noise 

Of thoughtless girls and boys ; 


And hears an angry spouse lament 

How this one hath his raiment rent, 
And how that one at school 
Hath been whipt for a fool ; 


When to an ill-trimmed meal he sits, 
And care around attendant flits 
And darker makes the room 
With supernatural gloom ; 


And supper o’er, when he is fain 
To rest, he hears his wife complain, 
And her unnumbered woes 
Banish his wished repose. 


What though the hour be never dull 

To him that hath his quiver full, 
The father fears each child 
May grow up weak or wild. 


And though he prays upon his knees 
A blessing on his home, he sees 
No corresponding grace 
Lighten his spouse’s face. 


Once he had sought what art could give, 
And vowed without her ne’er to live, 
Now mindless many a year 


Of books he once held dear, 


Since first the panting life he led 

To keep a roof above his head, 
Until with kind release 
Death's angel bids him cease. 
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L’ENVOI 


Friend, whether bachelor or spouse, 
If that the Lord hath built thy house, 
Thou wilt take either lot 
Bravely and fear it not. 
C. W. Bropriss. 


The Crown and English Freedom 


A T Canterbury, on the day of St. Alphege, in the 


year 1293, the claim of the commons of Kent 

“ that the bodies of all Kentishmen be free”’ was 
formally allowed by the king’s justices in Eire. The 
charter in which, as its first article, this transaction is 
recorded (ostensibly a ratification of the customs of Ken- 
tish gavelkind, and known as the Kentish Custumal) has 
statutory value, and accordingly constitutes the earliest 
instance of English freedom as we recognise it—legal 
and of birthright, common and territorially complete. 
Hitherto the general historian has avoided the incident 
as somewhat of an enigma, of which the most complete 
statement is probably the following passage in Pollock 
and Maitland’s ‘‘ History of English Law” (book i., 
ch, vi.) : 


The task of accounting for the 4x Kantie is that of explaining a 
passage in the social and economic history of England, and a very 
difficult passage. ‘There is little in Domesday Book that marks off 
Kent from the surrounding counties, little indeed to make us feel that 
at the date of the survey it was a peculiarly free county, that it was as 
free as the shires of the Dane-law. We shall hardly find an answer to 
our question in the fact that the churches held wide lands in Kent ; 
church lands are not the lands on which as a general rule we find many 
freeholders or many freemen. No doubt some traits in the Kentish 
customs may be described as archaic—they enshrine old English 
proverbs, and a. legend grew up telling how the men of Kent had 
made special terms with the Conqueror—but probably we shall do well 
in looking for the explanation of what really has to be explained to 
the time which lies on this side of the Conquest. Kent is no mountain 
home of liberty, no remote fastness in which the remnant of an ancient 
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race has found refuge; it is the garden of England, of all English 
counties the one most exposed to foreign influences. The great roads 
which join London to the seaboard are the arteries along which flows 
money, the most destructive solvent of seigniorial power. ‘The tillers 
of Kentish soi] can maintain their ancient or obtain new liberties 
because their lords have learnt to want money and will rather have 
current coin than feudal rights. The gavelkinders are prosperous ; 
they purchase a royal charter from Henry III, There is a general 
prosperity in Kent; even the knights of the county are anxious that 
the /ex Kantia should be observed. All classes in the county seem to 
be bound together by a tie of local patriotism. They feel they are 
better off than other Englishmen are. 


It is the single purpose of this present article to attri- 
bute to the Crown rather than to the county the prime 
motive in the declaration of Kentish liberty—in short, to 
suggest a military need for more freemen of the lower 
orders than were provided by the feudal system, and 
these relieved from some of the feudal military restric- 
tions, as the acfua/ cause of general enfranchisement ; yet 
certain conditions favourable to freedom scarcely recog- 
nised in the passage just quoted must be premised as 
inherent in the county, conditions which can be regarded 
as tantamount to a potential causation on its part. Legal 
common freedom is not precisely the tribal freedom of 
the clansman, and as an innovation may, after all, more 
properly be expected to evolve itself in “a land of 
settled government” than in ‘remote fastnesses,” in 
industrial netherlands than in “mountain homes.” 


Kent, in the Commentaries Czsar writ, 
Is term’d the civil’st place of all this isle, 


and well might a Plantagenet have subscribed the record. 
Kent was still the “ civil’st place,” law-abiding and well- 
doing, of martial tradition, and the oldest political entity 
of the English realm. Tempering this condition was the 
presence in her midst of the chair of St. Augustine, except 
under Norman Lanfranc always a strong liberal influence. 
Alphege and Anselm, Theobald and Becket, and, in 
Edward’s own time, Peckham, had in turn stood for 
common humanity against uncontrolled power. And in 
no other territory would the common intelligence have 
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been so greatly exercised by the frequent queries as to the 
consistence of authority raised in the disputes of Crown, 
Church, and baronage ; it may be readily supposed that 
upon the Kentish folk who had been spectators of that 
amazing last act of the Becket drama—with a king 
barefoot on his own highway as first player and the 
Church ‘‘responsible for the staging ’”’—the argument 
had not been lost. But a more positive factor in the 
problem was their racial status. If Kent was no refuge 
for the ‘‘remnant of an ancient race,” it at least 
had been the cradle of a new one, one deriving from 
the earliest ‘Saxon ” conquerors, adding a new element 
to humanity by its contribution of primitive literary 
English, successful in a large degree in its exclusion of 
Angle, Dane, and Norman, and—down to the battle of 
Hastings, in which the Kentish vanguard of Harold’s 
personal command to a man fell with its earl and king— 
receiving the place of honour in the field of battle. To 
this racial condition in particular must be attributed the 
preservation of the ancient customs of gavelkind, a land 
system which, though but faintly and sparsely to be 
recognised in Domesday Book, was effectually revived 
after the Conquest; and surely it was as a tribute to 
racial sentiment that there was selected for the declaration 
of the Kentish liberties the day of St. Alphege—the 
particular Saxon holy day which Lanfranc had proposed 
to erase from the calendar. An economic demand for 
common freedom may doubtless be assigned to a growing 
necessity for a free labour market, for under the opera- 
tion of gavelkind customs the land must increasingly 
have been one of small holdings, in relation to which the 
industrial methods and restrictions of feudalism would 
have been especially irksome. 

These conditions sufficiently indicate a general motive 
on the part of the county. They also exhibit Kent as a 
territory in which, if an innovation of common freedom 
were to become a matter of practical politics, the experi- 
ment could most safely be made. They are wholly 
favourable to a second “deal” between Crown and 
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county; and as the provisions of the purchased charter 
of Henry III. above mentioned are rehearsed (again 
ostensibly as rights of “ gavelkind and of gavelkind 
men in Kent”) in the Custumal itself, it is probable 
the latter was, similarly, a grant in the nature of a busi- 
ness transaction. Edward, no less than his father, was 
of the class of kings par métier—and kings by trade do 
not give something for nothing, else they were not 
tradesmen. What, then, was the price of English 
freedom ? 

The date of the Custumal is articulate in reply. It 
is that of a moment of time when John Baliol has just 
ascended the Scottish throne and Edward’s great task of 
maintaining his nominee is in hand. To hold Scotland, 
military power of a sort in which feudal forms of service 
would be inefficient is needed. Armies of occupation are 
in contemplation, and to the success of these the feudal 
soldier’s claim to return home after forty days’ service is 
subversive. The art of war is in transition ; there is a 
general need for more infantry in masses, and these 
infantry more highly trained than were the tillers of the 
soil who had formed the inconsiderable following of the 
knights of a military age now quickly drawing to a 
close. The necessity for the enlistment on modern lines 
of numbers of men, free companies in which the feudal 
restrictions of over-lordship are abrogated, is imperative. 
It will be obvious that a general enfranchisement would 
render available for such enlisting or pressing a large 
body of men, and it is to be observed that the practice of 
issuing ‘‘ commissions of array,” with powers so to enlist 
and press, came into force at about this period. 

Since no details of the granting of the Kentish 
charter, beyond the formal statement of the “ claims” 
of the commons as set forth therein, have been handed 
down to us, any direct proof of the presumed “deal ”’ is 
scarcely to be expected, but there are upon record certain 
circumstances relating to the personality of the only 
Kentishman mentioned by name in the document which 
present him as a very probable broker in such a business, 
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and even suggest that his subsequent recognition as a 
major baron may reasonably be charged as brokerage. 
In the charter he appears simply as guardian of Kentish 
liberties, indeed as custodian of the charter of Henry III. 
(and, by inference, of the Custumal] itself ?), but he was 
in fact at the time sheriff, the raiser of the forces of the 
county, and that he held this office at least four times is 
in itself significant. Further, he was in 1311 a “‘super- 
visor of array,” possibly with powers similar to those of 
the better known “ commissions of array.” His concern 
in the Scottish affairs of the Crown is apparent in the 
following data. He was summoned for service in 
Scotland in 1309, 1311, 1314, 1315, 1318; when aged, 
he was “ requested ” to muster at York for that service ; 
his son was one of the fifty-four Kentishmen knighted at 
the siege of Caerlaverock in 1300; in 1317 father and 
son, among others, were deputed to receive the two 
cardinals coming to treat for peace between England and 
Scotland subsequent to the débdcle of Bannockburn ; 
finally, and most pertinently, the tenure of one of his 
manors, Shorne, is discovered, at the death of his grand- 
son, to be that of bearing a certain white banner before 
the king forty days ‘‘ toward Scotland.” 

Briefly, from the data alluded to in the foregoing the 
following deductions are reasonable : 

a. That general liberty as prescribed in the text of 
the Custumal is not to be identified with any known 
custom of gavelkind, gavelkind properly being an 
antiquated system of land tenure, liberal in character, 
but not, so far as its vestiges show, concerned in any 
such principle. Hence the conjecture that the inception 
of common freedom belongs to “ the time which lies on 
this side of the Conquest ” is supported. 

b. That, as an innovation within the middle age, it is 
unlikely that common freedom could have been estab- 
lished by virtue of Kentish aspiration alone. 

c. That, on the part of the Crown, military necessity in 
1293 would have been the most probable motive for 
such enfranchisement. 
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d. That the suggested explanation of the insertion of 
the freedom clause in the Custumal—as an expedient 
serviceable both to Crown and county at that time— 
receives apparent support from what is recorded of the 
personal occupations of the one Kentishman named in 
the document. Such an explanation would ‘be wholly in 
accord with the known Plantagenet appraisement of the 
common fighting man; and the paradox of power— 
power of array in the one hand and in the other of 
common liberty—vested in Edward’s sheriff would be 
but a forecast of the conditional magnanimity of 
Shakespeare’s Henry V. 


For he to-day that sheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother; be he ne’er so vile, 
This day shall gentle his condition. 


Joun C. Norwoon. 


The Witches of North Berwick 


N a small sandy eminence, close to the North 
() Berwick shore and near the little harbour, stand 
the ruins of the Auld Kirk. This was once the 

parish church. Nothing is now left of it but the main 
entrance, a strongly built archway, and the old font, 
which still remains in its former position. The ordinary 
visitor would barely notice this ill-preserved structure, 
and only those who have dipped into historical records 
know what a curious story is connected with the ancient 
church. It was here that a service was said to be held 
at which the devil in person occupied the pulpit, and 
witches by incantation raised a dreadful storm at sea that 
prevented the landing of King James the Sixth’s affianced 
bride, Princess Anne of Denmark, The match, which 
was opposed at first by Queen Elizabeth, had been 
delayed for some time, but at last, in the year 1589, Peter 
Munch, the Danish admiral, got ready his fleet of eleven 
ships, and started with the Princess for Scotland. As 
ill-luck would have it, a violent storm arose just as 
they came in sight of the Scottish coast, and they were 
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driven back to the shores of Norway. A second essay 
succeeded no better than the first, and finally, being re- 
pulsed a third time, the admiral was obliged to make 
for shelter up a Norwegian fiord, and there he landed 
the Princess at a place called Upslo just as the winter was 
beginning to set in. 

It was now impossible to move away from this inhos- 
pitable place, and reach either Copenhagen or Edinburgh, 
so nothing remained but to communicate, if possible, 
with King James and explain the situation. A young 
Dane ventured on this errand, and the princess gave him 
a letter for the King, which he safely conveyed. It may 
be imagined what were the feelings of the royal lover on 
hearing of the doleful situation of his bride-elect. For 
once in a life which was notorious for cowardice and 
nervousness James rose to the occasion, and announced 
his intention of personally crossing the winter seas and 
rescuing his lady-love from her perilous position. There 
were many dangers contingent on this journey, and among 
them the disturbed state of the country which he pro- 
posed to leave was not the least, The nobles, jealous 
one of another, were sure to quarrel the moment his 
back was turned, and the canny King bethought himself 
of an astute plan. Choosing those of the nobility who 
were most likely to be disturbers of the public peace, 
James ordered them to accompany him on his expedition, 
and he set sail for the Norwegian coast with a small fleet 
on October 22, 1589. 

There was some difficulty about finding Upslo, but, 
having disembarked at a place called Lungesward, James 
and his companions proceeded partly by sledges, partly 
on horses, and arrived there on November 19, nearly a 
month after leaving Scotland. It was an extraordinary 
position for the royal lovers. Hemmed in on one side by 
huge snow-clad mountains, and on the other by the 
raging sea, their extrication seemed impossible ; so the 
King made up his mind to set aside all pomps and 
ceremony, and marry the Princess there and then. The 
honeymoon was passed in this little Norwegian village 
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amid the snowstorms and winter blasts, and there was 
little likelihood of the bride and bridegroom being able 
to return to civilisation till the spring had thawed the 
roads and made them passable. However, once again 
the King showed his mettle, and, organising an alpine 
expedition, he managed, after many perils, to convey his 
Queen over the mountains in safety to Copenhagen. 

Meanwhile, Admiral Peter Munch had his theories 
about those winter storms which had thrice driven his 
fleet back from the Scottish coast. It seems that he had 
an enemy in the person of a baillie, whose ears he had 
boxed, and whose wife was thought to be a witch. He 
therefore stated that she had planned his destruction 
and that of the Princess, and had created the storms at 
sea for that purpose. A word was enough to start this 
preposterous story, and a trial took place. The poor 
lady was condemned to be burnt, and several other 
supposed witches with her. The King and his bride, 
well feasted and entertained by the King of Denmark, 
remained with him till the spring, and eventually, on 
April 21, 1590, they set sail with a fleet under Admiral 
Peter Munch for Scotland. 

One of the first acts of the King, after his return, was 
to examine witches respecting the storms they were 
supposed to have raised in the previous autumn. It 
seems extraordinary that a man gifted as James was with 
a fair amount of ability—though it was mixed with a 
good deal of foolishness—could have consented to prose- 
cute a few feeble old women for doing an act which his 
sense must have assured him was impossible to be per- 
formed by any human being. But, more than that, he 
actually examined thewomen himself under torture,and con- 
ducted the inquiry. It must be remembered that at the time 
witchcraft was believed in all over Europe. The Popes, 
as early as the fifteenth century, had ordered the Inquisi- 
tion to hunt out witches and wizards, and the clergy, both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, all encouraged the 
destruction of witchcraft. During the Long Parliament 
no fewer than three thousand persons suffered for this 
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crime, and it may be said that in all parts of Europe 
these barbarous executions, mostly of old and inoffensive 
persons, took place without a word of remonstrance from 
the general public. 

As late as the year 1722 a witch was executed in Caith- 
ness, and it was only in 1736 that the laws against witch- 
craft were formally repealed in England. Coming down 
to still later times, a reputed wizard was drowned in a 
pond at Hedingham in Essex in 1863; and the crowd 
who did this act were not labourers, who might be 
supposed to be ignorant, but nearly all small tradesmen. 
From first to last it has been computed that four thousand 
witches and wizards were burnt in Scotland, and many 
more must have perished in England. This much may 
be said in extenuation of the procedure of King James. 
But there was no reason, except his own conceited 
opinion of his judicial talents, for his personal supervision 
of the trial. It is impossible to say what wild things a 
person may utter under torture, and unfortunately many 
names were often mentioned by the victims, and other 
persons thus brought into the same condemnation. It 
was so in the case of Annis Simpson, who informed the 
King that she and others were guilty of raising the storm 
to prevent the Queen from landing in Scotland. 

In Strickland’s “ Lives of the Queens of England,” 
the following passage occurs: ‘‘ The King asked Annis 
Simpson what words she used when calling her spirit. 
She replied, ‘As he had taught her, she merely said, 
*¢ Holloa, Master |’ when he came without fail.’”” Annis 
Simpson then proceeded to describe one of the diabolic 
orgies at which she affirmed that she was present. “ This,” 
she made oath, “took place by night in the church of 
North Berwick, where the devil, clad in a black gown, 
with a black hat on his head, preached out of the pulpit, 
with many lighted candles about him, to a great number 
of witches, His sermon was regarding the skaith they 
had done since the last meeting, and what success the 
melting a wax figure of King James had had, and because 
one silly poor ploughman chanced to say, ‘ Nothing ailed 
ecciii—2z119—July ’o7 
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the King yet, thank God,’ the devil gave him a sound box 
on the ear. And as divers of them began to reason 
together why they had as yet done the King no harm, 
though they had injured others, the devil came down from 
the pulpit, and invited all the company to come and kiss 
him. But he was as cold as ice, and his body as hard as 
iron, as those said that handled him. His face was terrible, 
his nose like the head of an eagle, great burning eyes, his 
hands and legs hairy, with claws of his nails like a griffin, 
and he spake with a hollow voice, saying that the witches 
of Norway and Scotland had entered into a combination 
against the Queen’s coming.” After listening to this 
nonsense, King James declared that he could not believe 
it; but presently Annis Simpson told him privately- what 
took place between him and Princess Anne when he 
landed in Norway, and he declared that ‘he did not 
believe the utmost cunning of the Evil One could have 
revealed the same.” The result of all this was that the 
poor half-mad tortured woman was condemned to be 
“ first werriet and then brunt ’—in other words, strangled 
and burnt. 

It is impossible not to regard the Auld Kirk at North 
Berwick with feelings of interest. Situated as it is at the 
mouth of the Firth of Forth, pointing towards Norway, 
it looks the very spot on which to raise a storm adverse 
to voyagers from that country. The little graveyard 
which once surrounded it has been protected from the 
encroaching waves by a sea wall, for not long ago 
many coffins of the dead were carried away by the 
waters. Were it not for the hard volcanic rocks which 
protect the coast on this side of Scotland, still greater 
encroachments would be made upon the shore. Often for 
weeks together it is impossible to put off a boat to the 
Bass, and those who have gone there on a calm morning 
are sometimes detained by the sudden uprising of a 
north-easterly gale. Fortunately there are now no Annis 
Simpsons to play these tricks of witchcraft, and there is 
no danger of meeting the devil in the pulpit of the Auld 
Kirk. R. A. Garry. 


Some Herefordshire Field- 
Names 


INCE the publication of the Rev. Isaac Taylor’s 
S “ Words and Places,” a good deal of attention has 
been devoted to the names of towns, villages and 
hamlets, and a wonderful amount of interesting infor- 
mation has thus been gained as to the distribution of 
those various races that combined to form the English 
nation. 

All sorts of curious facts connected with the un- 
written history of the people, both ecclesiastical and civil, 
are to be found, usually in a highly condensed form, in 
the names of towns and villages. That, of course, is a 
fact recognised by every one who takes an interest in 
antiquarian lore, and it is therefore the more curious 
that so little attention has been paid to the kindred 
subject of field-names. 

It may even be news to some people, who think, with 
Dr. Johnson, that one green field is exactly like another, 
to learn that, just as every farm has its name, so every 
field on a farm has its own name too, which is perfectly 
well known to all the inhabitants of the village, and has 
usually remained unchanged from time immemorial. 
There is, no doubt, a great deal of local history buried 
in these mines which the antiquary as yet has hardly 
“ scratched,” 

Farms change hands all too frequently in these days 
of agricultural depression, but a new farmer, in giving 
orders to his labourers, finds it a great convenience to 
keep to the names by which his various fields and 
orchards are known: they are familiar to the old 
hands, and new-comers quickly pick them up, and, with 
the innate conservatism of the labouring class, never 
think of altering them. Thus men come and go, but 
the fields on which they labour keep from generation to 
generation the quaint titles by which they were at first 
distinguished. 
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The little country parish of Staunton-on-Arrow, lying 
in the north of Herefordshire and close to the Radnor- 
shire border, is where the field-names mentioned in this 
article occur, except when otherwise specified, and the 
writer notes them, not as being in themselves more 
curious than others, but as a hint to dwellers in the 
country of a subject that they may find worth their 
investigation. The parish itself has practically no re- 
corded history, though it lies on the outskirts of many 
important places and must have been profoundly affected 
by events that are justly entitled historical. Its name, in 
the original spelling of Standun, tells of the struggle 
between Celt and Saxon, Dun being the Celtic term for 
a hill-fortress. A splendid example of this exists on 
Wapley Hill, an eminence in the parish that overlooks 
the town of Presteigne and all the neighbouring 
country. 

The position of this camp is most commanding, and 
the earthworks are still in a capital state of preservation, 
and would hold conveniently a very large number of 
troops, and in the centre there is a spring that never 
fails in the hottest summer. A vague tradition connects 
the place with Caractacus, and this may quite probably be 
well founded, though there is no direct evidence on the 
oint. 

The prefix Stan is, of course, Saxon, and the river 
Arrow is the Celtic Arw, rough or violent. Part of the 
parish is in the hundred of Wigmore, the stronghold of 
the Mortimers, and part in that of Stretford, which 
speaks of the still earlier days of the Roman occupation 
of Britain and their great roads or streets. This is 
plainly marked by a place in the neighbouring parish of 
Pembridge, where the road branches off to the tiny 
hamlet of Stretford, which is still known as Legions 
Cross. A few miles away is the battle-field of Mortimer’s 
Cross, and Staunton, like all the parishes round, must have 
been filled with flying soldiers on the eve of that 
disastrous day. Then, a little over the Welsh border, 
beyond Presteigne, is Pilleth, one of the battle-fields con- 
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nected with the name of Owen Glendowet, and he or his 
troops must almost certainly have passed through Staunton 
on one of those excursions which might well have caused 
these Marches of Wales to adopt as their motto that 
which has been appropriated by the Salvation Army. 

A curious earthwork called the Row Ditch, about which 
local antiquaries still wrangle, passes through one corner 
of the parish, and is undoubtedly an off-shoot, if not an 
original part, of Offa’s Dyke. 

Surrounded thus on all sides by memorials of ancient 
warfare and the troubled days of old, it occurred to the 
writer that the field-names of Staunton might possibly 

ield some contribution to the history of those stormy 
but forgotten times ; but here, it had better be confessed 
at the outset, he met with disappointment. The names 
of meadow and woodland are as peaceful and pastoral in 
nature as are, happily, the present inhabitants. They 
seem to bear no reference whatever to the desultory 
warfare that, generation after generation, was being waged 
in all this part of the country. 

Curiously enough, there are only two names that can be 
recognised as of Welsh origin, a fact of considerable 
suggestiveness. The Saxon settlement here must have 
implied the almost complete “ killing out” of the original 
owners of the soil. These two names are Rose Meer, 
which has nothing to do with roses, but is the Welsh 
rhos, a marsh, and Thistly Doles, or the thistly meadows, 
It may be noted that neither title seems to imply a very 
fertile or valuable piece of ground. One of the many 
orchards is called Harps Orchard, which at first seems to 
have a faintly Welsh flavour, as of Owen Glendower and 
his bards; but Harper is not an uncommon patronymic 
in the neighbourhood, and the name is probably only a 
contraction for Harper’s Orchard.- 

A number of the fields have, of course, purely trivial 
names, such as The Six-acre Piece, The Ox-pasture, and 
so on, but many are singularly picturesque and even 
poetical. Such is, for instance, Little Misty Field, with 
its suggestion of an autumn twilight, while Daisy Meadow 
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and Custard Close speak of rich pasture-land and the 
cows knee-deep in the spring herbage. Quist Moor is 
another name, quist being the Herefordshire word for a 
wood-pigeon, which calls up a ready picture in the minds 
of all who know the cider county of a brilliant spring 
day when the pigeon’s tender notes sound from every 
little copse, and the birds themselves continually rise up, 
almost vertically, out of the trees with clapping wings 
and shining plumage. Down by the river we have the 
Sallens, or Sally lands, where even now the yellow sallows, 
locally sallys, which the cottage children call palms, flame 
in gold amongst the dark March hedgerows. 

In Herefordshire one expects a reference to cider, and 
accordingly that most celebrated of Herefordshire cider- 
apples, the Fox-whelp, is found to have given its name to 
Fox-apple Orchard, and Corn-apple Orchard hard by tells 
of the sweet yellow harvest apples so dear to the palate of 
childhood. The name of one field suggests a quaint picture 
of some old squire of bygone days going out with his 
dogs and fowling-piece into the September stubbles, for it 
is Hunt Setters.- Partridges were not driven in those 
days over the heads of rich young gentlemen seated at 
their ease on patent collapsible walking-stick stools, but 
the sportsman worked his own dogs and walked up his 
birds for himself, clad, as we see him in the old prints, in 
top-hat and yellow leather gaiters. 

A great deal of the parish must have been originally 
woodland or marsh, for the word “ley,” which roughly 
equals our “glade,” is of frequent occurrence, and moor, 
or mere, is a common sufix. This waste land would be 
only gradually stocked, or grubbed up. Hence such field- 
names as the Stocking or Grubland. 

There are three, or possibly more, names in the parish 
that mark the position of what was once Church pro- 
perty. These are Clerks’ Leys, Canons’ Leys, and Press, 
i.e., Priests’, Croft; while very probably Lord’s Field and 
Lady Meadow were dedicated to the honour of our Lord 
and our Lady respectively. Like most other places in 
the neighbourhood, Staunton preserves the memory of 
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those bowmen of the Welsh Marches whose prowess was 
displayed on many a stricken field by the name of The 
Butts. This name is found in, or near, almost every 
village where there is a piece of level ground, in conse- 
quence of a law passed in the reign of Edward IV. 
ordering that every Englishman should have a bow of his 
own height, and that butts for the practice of archery 
should be set up in every parish. Every man was obliged 
to shoot up and down on each feast day, or be fined one 
halfpenny. It was surely a wise instinct on the part of 
these old kings of ours to make every citizen realise his 
personal responsibility in the matter of national defence. 
In most country places the lads and young men devote a 
great part of their Sunday to loafing aimlessly about the 
lanes and getting into mischief, and it seems to the writer 
that legislators, less “‘unco guid” than some we have 
known, might profitably apply a principle borrowed from 
Edward IV. to the days of Edward VII., and set these 
youths to practise rifle-shooting at their own village 
butts. 

There is an agreeable savour of old village life and 
rustic humour in such names as Dicky’s Close, Tumbal’s 
Nap, Tom Snuff’s Coppice, and the Ale Furlong. One 
wonders who Dicky may have been. He was evidently 
so well known as not to require a patronymic. Indeed, 
the use of surnames must often have been quite unne- 
cessary in these small parishes, where everybody was 
related and generation followed generation in the same 
old cottage just as they did in the squire’s mansion. 
Christian names alone or nick-names must have been in 
almost universal use or the Staunton Church register 
would not contain this rather vague entry under the year 
1696: “Mary, ye daughter of Ned of ye mill and Sibble 
his wife was baptized.” 

Old families that are now extinct or have come down 
in the world have often called the lands after their own 
names. Rodd’s Coppice speaks of a famous old family in 
these parts, which has now quite disappeared from the 
district, though the name is still kept green by one, well 
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known in diplomatic circles, whose remote ancestors must 
surely lie under the quiet turf of one of these border 
churchyards. Many other instances which tell of the 
connection of old families with a particular district that 
knows them no longer will doubtless occur to any one 
who is at all familiar with the names of fields and 
farm-houses. 

Life, even in these placid country districts, must have 
had its dark sides, for one field by the road-side here in 
Staunton is still known amongst the labouring people by 
the ill-omened title of The Hangman’s Yell—Yell being 
possibly a corruption of Hill. There seemed no tradi- 
tion to explain this name until the writer stumbled upon 
an alternative title for the field, The Gobbets. Un- 
doubtedly this would mean the Gibbet, and here some 
poor fellow must have hung in chains, a warning to the 
country-side of the terrors and offended majesty of the 
law. Pembridge, the next parish, possesses a still more 
grisly memorial in the shape of some fragments of human 
skin, dry and yellow as parchment, protruding from 
beneath the ornamental iron-work of the church door. 
Another long-forgotten tragedy is commemorated at 
Kington, a small town a few miles off, where one of the 
fields is called The Cry of Murder. 

The Slang, a common field-name here as elsewhere, 
has passed as a word into the English language. It 
meant originally a small patch of ground, cast or 
“slung” off from the farm, usually by the road-side. 
Such a waste place was the natural camping-ground of 
gipsies and other wayfaring men, and from the vulgar 
and ungrammatical talk that such people would employ 
we have our modern word slang. 

These few notes may serve to show what an inte- 
resting study is opened up by an examination of the 
field-names of a rural parish, though, of course, only a 
very few of them can be explained, and the great majority 
are of the nature of conundrums. Why, for instance, 
should one field in this remote Herefordshire parish be 
known as The Spanish Way? As far as tradition goes, 
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there has néver been a Spaniard in the place, and the 
only gleam of light the writer has been able to find is 
that at Croft Castle, some twelve miles away, there is 
a famous avenue of Spanish chestnuts, which are said to 
have been grown from seeds taken out of one of the 
captured vessels of the great Armada. It is just possible 
that some of these historic trees may have been planted in 
this field, but if so, they have long since been felled, and 
their memory has perished. 

There was a holy well here, which has given its name 
to Holywell Moor; but who can explain such names as 
these, taken at random from a list: The Ailts, Hassals, 
Stone of the Hill, Callenders, The Orels, Potsets, 
Camel’s Land, and Wilberris? The writer is no great 
antiquary or etymologist, and must confess himself 
hopelessly puzzled. Perhaps, however, the puzzles form 
not the least seductive part of a study of field-names, 
One never knows when a chance reference in casual talk 
with some village elder, or a different form of spelling in 
some old deed or register, may throw a sudden flood of 
light upon-them ; and, even if that fails, there is always 
left what St. Piran, in Mr. Quiller Couch’s story, called 
the rapture of contemplation. At any rate, here is a 
hint for any dweller in the country who is of an inquiring 
turn of mind. The field-names of his own parish will 
be certain to display something quaint and original, and 
there is always the chance of making a discovery of real 
historical importance, As a patient angler once remarked, 
when friends ridiculed his perseverance through a long 
series of blank days: ‘“‘ You never know when you may 
fill your creel, and there are few things better for the 
human mind than to experience the pleasures of hope.” 


S. Cornish WatKINS. 








Catherine of Siena 


A STUDY 


N the latter part of the fourteenth century there 

| was living in Siena a woman who wasa saint. Before 

her stretched a marvellous future—behind her lay a 

mystic past. Yet at the time of which I am speaking, in 

1367, she was not more than twenty years of age. She 

wore the black and white habit of St. Dominic, and lived 
quietly at home in the midst of a crowded family. 

If we had passed her in those days in one of the narrow 
streets of her native city it is possible that we should not 
have turned to look. And yet a moment of conversation 
must have revealed that we stood in presence of the 
strangest personality. But until the glowing inward fire 
awoke, the outward appearance was simple and quiet 
enough. She was pleasing, graciously made, not 
beautiful. Her features were delicate, her eyes grey and 
luminous. For all her daintiness her lips and chin were 
firm.’ She laughed very easily ; nature had meant her 
to be merry. Her frank smile, her simple directness, 
were ingratiating. There was a pleasantness, and’ indi- 
vidual charm, about her. And this was already the great 
mystic of the age, the child who had seen the Vision of 
the Saviour above the Church of St. Dominic, the 
woman who on the last day of the Carnival of that very 
year had in wondrous visionary rapture been united in 
mystic Espousal to the Heavenly Bridegroom. ‘To her 
eyes, though to hers alone, there still flashed upon her 
finger the mystic ring which to the world was invisible. 

No doubt it is a sign of the weakness of mortal nature 
that one is disposed to linger on the human side of 
Catherine before even in thought turning to that stranger 
life which to her spirit was a familiar, chosen home. 
She was very human, this dyer’s daughter of Siena; a 
quick, bright, impetuous, vivid personality, hating con- 
fusion, not understanding cowardice, loyal in see te 


1 Bouche ferme et menton fort.—MuIcnary. 
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eager for martyrdom. Although she scarcely seemed to 
eat or sleep, and the slight frame was almost without 
bodily support, though the eager spirit roamed in unseen 
worlds, it was on this earth for a while that she abode; 
and in this world that friends and disciples gathered 
round her, and poured into her ready ears their varied 
troubles. She was their mother, and to her greater heart 
and brain they committed willingly the guidance of their 
lives ; and yet after all, in spite of these maternal cares, 
it is as a young woman that we think of her. She was 
young to the end ; she died at thirty-three. 

That short life had been chosen by Heaven for great 
issues; but at the time of which I write she must have 
been still almost unknown, save to those who murmured 
of the strange, uncanny ways which in later years were to 
afford much food to critics, and to the always increasing 
number of those she helped, a number which was to go 
on increasing to the end. This woman of the luminous 
eyes and merry laugh had only just emerged from a strange 
seclusion, a seclusion which was not any less that of a 
cloister because her cell was her own room in her father’s 
home. She had known there temptations, tortures, 
raptures, the agonies and the joys of the recluse. It was 
a supreme Vision which called her back to active life, 
the vision, as we have seen, of the Heavenly Bridegroom. 
“The task is impossible without the vision. But it 
follows directly upon the vision,” writes a translator of 
her letters." The compelling vision and the ensuing task 
were secrets that were well known to Catherine. 

What did her family think of her, this genius, mystic, 
yet devoted daughter and sister, who grew up in their 
midst ; what was the opinion of her father, the worthy 
dyer, and of her mother, who was the daughter of a poet? 
Little cause had they to expect that at the close of their 
enormous family (Catherine was the twenty-fourth child) 
such a birth would come. One wonders of what nature 
was the twin-sister, born to early death, who entered the 


1 Vida Scudder, from whose translation I have made some quo- 
tations, 
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world at the same time, under the same conditions. 
Those who ate fanciful insuch matters may imagine that 
it was she who absorbed the earthly part of Catherine. 
Anyway the parents, though immersed in family cares, 
were not unmindful of the charm of their youngest 
daughter. It was a charm which inspited them with 
hatural ambition as year by year the child passed on to 
womanhood. 

But what could they do? This child of many hopes, 
their bright, merry favourite,-was not as their other 
children. Mysterious voices called the little creature, 
and led her to regions where they could not follow. I 
have spoken of the vision she beheld at six years old. 
At seven years she ran away into the fields to become a 
hermit. At another time a legend inspired her with the 
wish to enter a convent as a monk, in male attire. At 
one moment she yielded to the temptation offered by an 
elder sister, and allowed her pretty hair to be carefully 
arranged ; at another, on a test proposed by her confessor, 
she bravely cut the fair locks from her head. Tormented 
by her family (no doubt with good intentions), deprived 
of her little room and precious solitude, set to rough 
work, she submitted to everything, trusting to her secret 
prayers for consolation. Her family became impressed, 
it was murmured that her father had seen a white dove 
hovering near her while she prayed. They gave way, 
and even in her family circle she was left at liberty to 
pursue her own path as she would. In the flower of her 
girlhood, after one final struggle with her relatives, she 
assumed the white robe and black mantle of Saint 
Dominic. There follow the three years of hermit’s life 
in her own home, long agonies, final rapture, the vision 
of the Heavenly Marriage, and her return to active life. 

And now, before we follow her into that active life, 
let us pause for a moment on this Education of a Saint. 
It lies far back from us in a distant century, yet its 
results touch marvels not unknown to modern thought. 
In these days we hear much of trances and of mediums, 
of automatic writing (many of Catherine’s letters were 
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composed in trance), of anaesthesia (very frequent in her 
career), of clairvoyance, suggestion, mental influences. 
Yet though these things are none of them uncommon, 
and are perpetually under scientific observation, it is not 
true that this age more than any other is prolific 
in Saint Catherines. Indeed, if psychical mean per- 
taining to the soul (which is one meaning at any rate 
yielded by the dictionary), it may well surprise those 
who investigate these marvels that the soul, the Psyche, 
is not more in evidence. Even apart from fraud, it 
becomes inevitably clear that to have occult powers is 
not therefore to be spiritual. 

Another distinction may occur to us as we study these 
records of Saint Catherine. To the imaginative per- 
ception of the Greek, the soul, the Psyche, was not the 
highest part of life. Beyond the body was the soul, 
but beyond the soul the spirit ; the Psyche was lower 
than the Pneuma, the intellectual than the spiritual— 
a division at any rate less insufficient than our twofold 
idea of soul and body. To apply it to the present 
case—in a life so abnormal as that of Catherine strange 
physical results might be confidently expected, and it 
would be also a matter for surprise if there were none of 
those phenomena which we call psychical. It remains to 
be asked whether the genuinely spiritual nature, the 
nature consciously devoted to the highest life, must 
not, almost of necessity, have in its issues other marvels, 
whose origin is due to higher sources. For if it has 
been abundantly proved in these latter days that no 
amount of power of producing phenomena makes a 
saint, it may be none the less true that in the nature of 
a saint must be strange powers, latent or expressed. 
Apart from all legendary embellishment, it is evident 
that such powers were with Saint Catherine. 

For how else can we account for the extraordinary 
influence which this dyer’s daughter was to exercise, an 
influence so great and universal that its extension seemed 
to know no limit? This almost uneducated woman, 
who had grown up before she learned to read, and who 
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only learned to write three years before her death, 
included among those to whom she sent her dictated 
letters the noblest in birth and the greatest in office of 
her time. She encourages Gregory XI., she restrains 
Urban VI., she advises the King of France, she ad- 
monishes the Queen of Naples, she reproves the rulers 
of Florence, and among the less distinguished of her 
correspondents what a variety of names and occupations ! 
At one moment she is advising a young novice; at 
another encouraging a free-lance to win true glory; now 
the dangers of active life fill her soul, and now the deeper 
perils of the mystic. And always in the midst of that 
flood of ardent phrases she shows a comprehension broad 
and deep, subtle too, and piercing to the heart of 
things. What common-sense mixes with her woman’s 
tenderness, what playfulness sometimes with her deep 
emotion! Is she advising her young niece to dismiss all 
doubtful visitors ? 
Hold thy head bowed, and be as savage as a hedgehog ! 


Or the over-scrupulous wife of a Florence tailor, 
who is inclined to fast on every possible occasion ? 

I beg and command thee not to fast, except when thou canst, on the 
days commanded by Holy Church. And when thou dost not feel 
strong enough to fast then, do not observe then. 

To her beloved Fra Raimondo, who has turned aside 
from danger, she mingles tenderness with disappoint- 
ment : 

Oh, my naughty father, how blessed your soul and mine would 
have been could you have sealed with your blood a stone in Holy 
Church, 

To Catherine di Scetto, a Mantellata of St. Dominic like 
herself, she writes words which show how broadminded 
was her outlook : 

Know that it would not be different from setting a law and rule to 


the Holy Spirit if we wished to make the servants of God all walk in 
our own way—a thing which could never be done. 


These are not the words we should expect from an 
ascetic. 
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But indeed the life of Catherine may well confound 
our theories. -Do we imagine that an ascetic is less 
sensitive than others to family love? It is Catherine, 
the youngest of an enormous family, who cares for her 
old mother in her widowhood. Or devoid of business 
capacity? This young woman is sought for to arrange 
affairs of state. From the beginning to the end of her 
life we see brain and heart active, eager, concerned with 
small things as well as great. If the frail human body 
gave way beneath the strain she had at least lived more 
and lived deeper than the rest of us. 

But it is time to consider how this dyer’s daughter, 
Caterina Benincasa, became so celebrated. We have seen 
her in years of seclusion. How did they lead to that 
wider fame in which kings and popes appear? The 
celebrity came gradually, unsought by herself, though 
with a progress that was steady and inevitable. When 
she unwillingly left seclusion and returned to active life 
she devoted herself to the care of the distressed, 
assiduously: leading the life of charity while still living 
quietly in her father’s house. We read how once, having 
nothing else to give a beggar, she parted even with her 
mantle of St. Dominic, defending herself merrily when 
blamed for this by her superiors. It was indeed her 
joyousness that attracted all she met, and like all glad 
creatures she loved joyous things; she was fond of 
flowers, fresh leaves, the open air ; she was entranced by 
music; in her movements she had an artistic grace. Yet 
with these bright activities there was still the inner life ; 
she had trances, visions, ecstasies, tormenting pains ; and 
with regard to food and sleep, as I have said, she lived 
always under the strongest physical restrictions. The 
eager spirit seemed to support the body, and to refuse to 
allow it to give way. In this comparatively quiet manner 
she spent three years. Then once more a supreme Vision 
called her to a wider life. She lay in a trance as if life 
itself had fled while her spirit roamed among unutterable 
experiences, until, obedient as ever to its Master’s voice, 
it returned to take part in human life again. But that 
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life was no longer to be little known of men, it was to 
move in wider fields, to greater issues, To Catherine it 
seemed as if her whole being had been changed, and she 
wondered that the difference was not observed by other 
people. But to us the marvel is rather that through all 
changes the bright, vibrating personality remains the 
same. For the second time she has been called by a 
vision-summons, and she begins her life again on a wider 
plane. 

Events follow rapidly. Her fame continually in- 
creases. She is summoned to Florence on concerns of 
State. She returns to Siena in the awful time of plague, 
as an angel of ministry to the living and the dead. 
Disciples gather round her, men and women; young 
noblemen offer themselves to be her secretaries; and of 
all this ‘‘mystic family,” as it is called, she is the 
“mother.” She communicates with rulers, cardinals ; 
on every side her advice is sought and welcomed. The 
idea of a crusade sets her heart and soul on fire, not only 
for the great ideal it seems to offer, but also for the 
supreme opportunity it gives of making use of the 
warlike energies around her. Catherine, we must re- 
member, has been born of business people ; to her mind 
even the power to fight should not be wasted. This plague 
of war, the desolation of the age, this too may become 
holy, may be consecrated. Sir John Hawkwood, the great 
free-lance, is really touched by the letter and messages 
she sends to him. She writes to the Queen Regent of 
Hungary, the Queen of Naples; she throws herself heart 
and soul into the cause. But her dream fails. The 
crusade does not take place; and warriors and free- 
lances go on fighting indeed—but not for Heaven. 

Another dream is successful. She restores the Pope 
to Rome. But before we speak of her relations with the 
Pope there is a story which, familiar as it is, is too 
beautiful to be omitted here. It is the tale of 
the young nobleman of Perugia, condemned to death 
for some impatient words—poor boy!—and raging, 
desperate, prayerless, in his cell till Catherine comes to 
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him and comforts him. We can see her with her charm, 
her bright eyes—a brightness which reflects the light of 
another world—her kindliness, and the young man’s 
amazement, gratitude, submission—a mingling of human 
love and adoration. If she will only come to him on the 
morning of his death—and she does come, and together 
they receive the Holy Sacrament. And then, if she will 
only be with him on the scaffold—for the poor boy is still 
afraid of being afraid. And she comes to the scaffold ; 
she waits there for him; with a strange instinct of 
sympathy she places her own head on the block ; and then 
he comes, and she lays down his head there with her own 
hands while he is murmuring “Jesus! Catherine!” 
We have the story in her own burning words, one of the 
most poignant documents left for us by the centuries. 

Once more we have a picture—Pope Gregory at 
Avignon, very much at ease among his manuscripts and 
treasures, and before him the frail woman with her eager 
heart, her womanly grace, her frank denunciations. 
What is Catherine with her flame-spirit, her burning 
wish for martyrdom, to make of this man who is so 
afraid of being poisoned, her Superior, her dear ‘‘ Dada,” 
as she loves to call him, and yet one whom she must 
treat as if he were a reluctant, frightened child? It is 
to the credit of Gregory, sensitive, dreamy, kindly, that 
from the first he recognised the force of the woman’s 
nature, yielding to her with that pliability which makes 
weak natures appear at times so amiable. When she 
first met him, herself sent to Avignon by the rulers 
of Florence, with whom he was at variance, he hastened 
—good, easy man—to place the negotiation in her hands, 
only begging her to be careful of the honour of the 
Church. It was the rulers who had sent her who shame- 
lessly threw her over, so that the negotiation came to 
nought. But Catherine had met the Pope, and from 
that meeting a more important and lasting decision 
followed. 

For the Popes lived no longer in Rome. For more 
than seventy years they had dwelt in the luxurious 
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shelter of Avignon, a shelter so little austere that the 
Papal Court was the theme of scandal, and was fiercely 
denounced by Catherine. To the Pope himself she loved 
to show humility, but (like her friend Fra Raimondo) he 
was not only her father, but her child; and her vigorous 
letters make it clear enough that she exercised over him 
the spell of the stronger nature. One scene comes before 
us vividly. A vast room in the Papal palace, full of 
curios, art treasures, every luxury of culture; in the 
midst of these things the small, frail form of Gregory, 
and the not less frail figure and shining eyes of Catherine. 
For it was at such a moment, as Fra Raimondo tells us, 
that she addressed to him the decisive word. If the Holy 
Father did his duty the doors of this beautiful palace 
would be closed, and he would himself be on the road to 
Rome! Moved, if not shamed, by the word, Pope 
Gregory received it as one which had come in truth from 
Heaven. 

Picture rises after picture: Catherine before twenty- 
seven cardinals, rebuking their vices with unsparing 
tongue; Catherine herself under cross-examination by three 
prelates and winning them over by her grace and modesty ; 
a naughty fine lady running a needle into the foot of 
Catherine to make sure that the unconsciousness of trance 
was real. We can hear the chattering dismay of the 
Papal Court, can see the weak Pope shifting like the 
wind, can hear him imploring Catherine not to leave him, 
aware that in her only are strength and conscience left. 
Finally we have the day of his departure, the cardinals on 
white horses, followed by a troop of soldiers, in the midst 
of all the little form of the Pontiff, resolute for once in 
spite of the bad omen of his plunging steed. Catherine 
has throughout been triumphant over omens, and Pope 
Gregory is on his way to Rome. 

We have no time to dwell on the dangers of his 
journey, on his meeting with Catherine at Genoa, on 
the vacillations which she had to combat even there, and 
on his entry into Rome. He was never to see Catherine 
again; and, deprived of her magnetic presence, he fell 
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easily into discouragement and weakness, even into 
alienation from her—for we still have the sorrowful appeal 
she wrote to him. But Gregory, restored at length to 
the Papal city, was not much longer to wear the mitre 
there. He died in the next year; and Urban VI. 
succeeded him, a man of a very different character. If 
Catherine had upheld the weakness of Gregory, she had 
now to restrain the violence of Urban, to whose supreme 
credit it must be recorded that to the end of her life he 
loved and honoured the “little woman.” Those were 
troubled times. The free, turbulent Italian cities rose 
only too readily against the dominion of the Popes; and 
scarcely were they appeased before the Church Catholic 
was rent in twain; Urban’s election was contested, and 
another Pope was chosen. Catherine had welcomed the 
first hope of peace with Florence as if it had been, as she 
called it, the coming of the morning; but scarcely had that 
peace become a reality when this new storm broke on the 
Church and on her life. With vibrating energy she 
threw herself into the cause of Urban; her appeals flew 
to all, kings, queens, monks, cardinals; with fierce 
denunciation she called the rival Pope a very demon, 
who did the work of devils. Finally, at the summons of 
Urban, she goes to Rome to take part openly in the 
battle of the Church. In the dark winter days she 
reaches the Eternal City; and less than two years later 
she is dead. 

But we have passed by one scene which must not be 
forgotten—the tumult in Florence in 1377, at a time 
when Catherine was in the city attempting to make peace 
between Florence and the Pope. The popular fury 
raged and fiamed against her; her friends became alarmed ; 
her life was in the utmost peril. To her secret delight 
there came a moment in which it seemed as if at 
last she were to be allowed to win the crown of 
martyrdom. We can imagine the scene—the trees of the 
Italian garden, the fierce crowd of wool-carders who have 
penetrated there, their brandished weapons, and the 
kneeling Catherine, self-possessed, eager, inwardly 
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delighted. Alas! she is not to be permitted martyr- 
dom. The workmen, amazed and dismayed, retire 
abashed; and Catherine survives to write to her con- 
fessor that the Bridegroom of her soul has “played a 
gteat joke”” upon her. She has been preserved for 
troubled days in Rome—after all, only to have a longer 
martyrdom. 

For disappointment, sorrow, even anguish, are in Rome. 
The Pope is violent, his enemies implacable. Rivers of 
blood flow in the Papal city, and Urban’s triumph is a 
desolation. As if upon some warning that this is indeed 
to be the close, Catherine has brought friends and 
disciples with her; even her old mother has come with 
her from Siena, and remains in Rome with her darling 
to the end. Never has Catherine been in deeds more 
animated. She is devoted with heart and soul to Urban’s 
cause ; her fiery letters rush all over Europe, her best- 
loved friends are sent away to plead for it. But there is 
to be no peace in Rome; and in her soul that peace alone 
which belongs to another world. Her courage is indo- 
mitable, but heart and strength give way. 

A letter written in the midst of her death agony 
is a strange light in that mysterious path on the dark 
mountains. We hear of struggles, raptures, agonies, a 
spiritual conflict maintained unto the end. Yet those 
near her are struck by the gladness on her features as she 
gives to each her parting words of counsel. Her face 
glows with joy when at length the last moment comes. 
There are a few murmured words; her head sinks, and 
she is gone. 

So Catherine dies, leaving a vibrating voice which 
can still be heard through the thunder-roll of centuries, 
through which her figure too remains distinct—saint, 
mystic, combatant—a life not to be forgotten. Shall we 
think of her as sitting in her room in peaceful days, 
weaving flowers for her friends—for she loved to be in 
the midst of flowers; or in raging tumults, calm and 
self- possessed, more courageous than the bravest of brave 
warriors ; or lost in wondrous mystical experiences, in 
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shadowy conflicts and unearthly raptures? Shall we not 
rather wonder at the marvels which could be accom- 
plished in one weak woman’s life? Catherine would 
not have wondered. In one of her many letters—those 
most memorable letters—there is a word that lingers. 
She is writing (it is evidently a personal experience) of a 
poor distressed soul in darkness, doubt, and anguish ; 
and then she tells how the darkness was swept away, and 
the soul found herself near her Friend again. A glad 
moment—in which, nevertheless, a question lurked which 
must be asked if the rapture were to be complete. Where 
was the Friend during all those hours of darkness? And 
the quiet answer came : “I was beside thee.” 

It is a very simple word, but I do not know that 
unseen Force has ever been expressed more clearly. And 
these few words, with their tender, haunting note, may 
help to solve the riddle of St. Catherine. 


M. A. CurtTo!s. 


Some Old Pictures at Rheims 


ROM the thirteenth until well on in the sixteenth 
E century the performance of Mysteries and Miracle 
plays, which, like Chinese tragedies, lasted several 
days, was a popular feature in all festivals, ecclesiastical, 
national, or merely local. The clergy, at first sole actors, 
received more and more lay assistance, until, in 1402, a 
regular company—Les Confréres de la Passion—was licensed 
in France by Charles VI. Henceforward the Confréres 
travelled about France, going by request from city to city 
and giving in each representations of their own rewritten 
versions—often fine ones—of plays which had been in use 
from the thirteenth century or even earlier. 

In imitation of the Parisian Con/réres, Rheims soon had 
her own licensed company, Les Clercs de la Basoche, who 
for some time gave frequent performances, either of the 
mysteries used by the older association or of versions 
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written by some learned inhabitant of the city. The 
licensed actors apparently only enacted the chief réles: the 
minor parts and those of the “supers” were open to 
volunteers of all ranks, who vied with each other in 
adding splendour to the show. For a time the Cathedral 
freely lent vestments and ornaments, but one chronicler 
mentions that, because certain disorders were unavoidable 
in so mixed a company, a rule was made forbidding the 
loan of any ecclesiastical properties for use in comedies 
or theatrical performances, even when the plays were on 
sacred subjects. 

The cost of the production on great occasions was de- 
frayed in various ways, partly by individual generosity, 
partly, as happened at the coronation of Louis XI., from 
the funds voted for the ceremony. Considerable chaffer- 
ing took place between the Chapter House and the 
citizens in settling the amount to be so devoted. 

For several good reasons, such as war, insurrection, 
plagues, and scarcity of food and money, no Mystery had 
been acted at Rheims for forty years when, in September 
1530, the leading citizens presented a humble petition for 
leave to perform “ The Mystery of the Passion,” followed 
by that of ‘‘ The Vengeance of Jesus Christ,” afin d'avoir 
bonne et vraie commémoration & Thonneur de Dieu et au 
salut des dmes de chacun. Permission was given and, 
according to Jean Pussot, the chronicler, the result was 
une chose de tres grande dévotion, which people flocked to 
see and take part in from thirty leagues around. 

The spirit which, to some extent, has survived in 
Oberammergau, was then that of the majority ; the re- 
ceived truths of Revelation, the moral lessons drawn 
trom the Scriptures and from the lives of the saints, 
became almost painfully vivid from what, to many of the 
devout spectators, must have seemed the actual sight of 
the protagonists. Touches that, to modern eyes, seem 
grotesque, probably to them merely added a realism 
which brought the story still more thoroughly home. 
Religious emotion rose to its height, and it is believed 
that the desire to perpetuate the memory of such an 
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event inspired the painter of the great canvases now in 
the Musée, and once in the Hétel-Dieu, at Rheims. 

These relics, echoes, so to speak, of past emotion, are 
on a top floor, to which few visitors seem to have suffi- 
cient energy to climb. Part of an earlier set of canvases, 
representing ‘“‘ The Mystery of the Passion,” hang on the 
staircase walls, where there are also some scenes from the 
histories of Judith and Holofernes, and of Esther, and 
some colossal figures of the Apostles. But the most 
interesting set is the series of seven pictures, each repre- 
senting one day’s scene from ‘“‘ The Vengeance of Jesus 
Christ.” 

The pictures are not entirely easy to see, as they are 
huge, and incline inwards at sharp angles to the wall, 
while the centre of the room is occupied by a railed-off 
Roman pavement, but they are well worth the stiff neck 
which is the inevitable consequence of studying them. 

The play, of which the sixteenth-century pictures form 
a kind of epitome, dates from 1437, and in it the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem is told, partly from Josephus’s narrative, 
partly from more apocryphal stories. 

The artist is unknown; his drawing and perspective 
are quaint and incorrect, but the figures are full of life and 
movement. ‘They are drawn with swift, sharp strokes, 
corrections of which have often been made without any 
attempt to remove the faulty line—but the pictures 
probably were intended to be seen from a distance at 
which blurs would not matter. The artist’s method is a 
curious contrast to that used in the earlier set, the prob- 
able date of which is 1450-90. There, the black outline 
is clear, even, and hard, but quite lifeless : the artist was 
apparently more painstaking but less gifted. In each set 
the figures and buildings are touched with colour, which 
has been considerably exaggerated in the plates in the 
British Museum. 

The first scene is a street in Jerusalem; the temple 
forms the centre of the background ; on either side are 
walls, with many towers and gates. From upper windows 
in the towers people look out on the street. Here on the 
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left a group of musicians in sixteenth-century dress plays 
for a group of dancers, probably the girls in the Mystery, 
who plead rather prettily their right to enjoy life. Watch- 
ing them is a quaint spotted animal, presumably a dog. 
Up in the sky are the portentous signs, the sword, a wild 
beast, etc., at which some of the older people in the street 
point ; one little figure clearly interprets them as fore- 
telling disaster. On the right a section of the palace is 
shown, wherein the king sits holding an animated dis- 
cussion with his counsellors. 

The second picture, which is in three sections, gives 
the story of Vespasian. On the left he lies in a canopied 
bed, surrounded by doctors; he is naked to the waist and 
his wounds are dotted in with great regularity and care. 
Through a postern gate some one (Nathan? or Volusianus ?) 
strides in haste. In the distance St. Veronica can be seen 
on horseback. In the third section she is standing by the 
bedside, holding out the sacred handkerchief ; Vespasian 
has just vowed that, were his health restored, he would 
avenge the Saviour’s death, and, his wounds all instan- 
taneously and miraculously cured, is apparently about to 
spring out of bed. 

Scene three, also divided into sections, shows the end of 
Pilate. On the left, he has been brought to Rome; by 
the connivance of a soldier, he wears a concealed portion of 
the Sacred Raiment, and therefore, though Tiberius (who, 
by the way, is recorded as suffering from ulcers, fevers 
and nine kinds of leprosy) is consumed with rage with 
him in his absence, he can only be gentle and caressing 
when he sees him. The centre shows Pilate exposed on 
a ladder in a street at Lyons to the jeers of the populace. 
On the right hand is the river Rhone, with a bridge 
across it, and a three-storeyed tower. Through the gratings 
of the basement window in the latter, two brown devils 
are urging Pilate to commit suicide. Other devils’ 
are escaping from upper windows, and three more are 
dancing in the air, as they watch Pilate’s body being 
thrown into the river. Possibly these are the three who, 
according to legend, “rejoiced ” in Pilate’s wicked body 
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as it lay in the water, and caused such tempests, storms and 
general disturbance that, in the hope of sending it and 
them homewards, the Lyonnais removed it to Vienne (via 
Gehennae), where it was thrown into the river once again. 
The evil spirits did follow the corpse, but again caused 
so much disturbance that it was buried near Lausanne, 
and, that manoeuvre having no better result, it was thrown 
into a gulf surrounded by mountains, where the machina- 
tions of the devils are still shown by the bubbling of the 
water. 

On the fourth day, Vespasian in full armour stands 
outside the walls of Jerusalem and summons the city to 
surrender ; the kings and elders parley from the walls and 
towers (each of which has its name painted on it); a 
moderate number of people are moving in the streets. 

Scene five shows the siege and famine within the city. 
In the foreground, a horse is being cut up for food, and 
people are going off, smiling greedily, with cats and rats 
in their arms. On the right, the story of the woman 
who slew her child for food is told in full detail. Her 
deliberate; thoughtful expression as she kills her son is 
distinctly quaint. 

The costumes and the weapons of the soldiers in 
scene six, that of the capture, are exceedingly interesting, 
though the proportions are grotesque. The chief gate is 
being battered on each side by hooked rams, behind which 
are spiked shields for the protection of the soldiers. On the 
top of the gate are three men, two throwing stones, the 
third shooting with a crossbow; other figures are armed 
with early forms of hand cannon. 

Scene seven, the last, shows the Jews enchained and dealt 
with according to the legend on which the Mystery is 
founded, some being sold thirty for a farthing, some 
being divided in four, because so they had dealt with 
Christ’s raiment, others undergoing tortures of different 
kinds, 

As a whole, the set of pictures forms a curiously 
interesting document on the medieval attitude towards 
the Jews. There can be little doubt that ‘*‘ The Mystery 
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of Christ's Vengeance,” played immediately after that of 
the Passion, had moved men’s hearts to sorrow and 
indignation, must have been an active agent in keeping 
alive the detestation of the race, and must also have 
seemed an irrefutable warrant for persecuting it. 

The second and last scenes, in fact, urge extreme 
measures as a duty; Vespasian’s leprosy is cured, not be- 
cause of his belief in the divinity of Christ, but to enable 
him to avenge His death, and the punishment meted 
out in the last picture is instinct with a savage ingenuity 
which could not fail to appeal to medieval minds. Jew- 
torturing might clearly be considered as religious obser- 
vance rather than worldly amusement, and, although in 
1$30 their worst times of trouble in Western Europe 
were over, it is probable that for at least a few days after 
the performance of this “chose de grande dévotion,” the 
Jews found it prudent to keep closely to their own 
quarters. The chronicler is silent on the point. 


Epitn M. Mittar, 


A Royal Dower House 


T stood—for it stands no longer—upon a well- 
| wooded stretch of level ground within sight of the 
silver reaches of the Thames. The park, well 
stocked with deer, made an ideal hunting ground linking 
miles and miles of forest land into a wide-spreading 
royal chase, and the convenient waterway which con- 
nected it with other Royal houses, Hampton Court, 
Greenwich, Somerset House, was not the least among its 
many attractions. 

Henry the Eighth, who acquired this desirable estate 
of Otelande or Oatlands in Surrey from its yeoman owners, 
may have known its fair acres of old. Tradition says 
that he was nursed at a house in the neighbouring parish 
of Byfleet, a house already old when the boy, then Duke 
of York, was young. But the property of Oatlands 
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only came into the king’s possession in 1538 during the 
last decade of his reign. 

The purchase was not a difficult matter. Henry 
merely gave in exchange what never rightfully belonged 
to him at all, namely, the lately suppressed Priory of 
Tandridge in the same county of Surrey, with all the 
lands and manors attached to it. And, with a fine con- 
sistency, this ruthless confiscator of Church property 
appropriated the materials of other ruined religious 
houses to help in the building of his new palace. The 
despoiled Abbeys of Abingdon, Bisham, Merton, and 
Chertsey, all furnished their tribute of marble, stone and 
timber. 

The main structure was of red brick, chiefly brought 
from Woking, stone being only used for the facings and 
window mullions. The ground plan was extensive, as 
we learn from engravings of a contemporary picture 
painted by Anthony von der Wyngrede now in the 
Bodleian Library. The building was hurried on apace, 
the cost of construction including charges for masons’ 
and carpenters’ work by night as well as by day, “for 
hasty expedycion of the same;” and soon embattled 
gateways, octagonal turrets, gabled roofs, and ornamental 
chimneys arose clustering about the large entrance court 
and oblong inner court, and stretching away beyond in a 
wedge-shaped mass of irregular roofs and towers towards 
the river. 

The palace was completed just as the royal builder was 
hopefully looking forward to the coming of his fourth 
Queen, Anne of Cleves, and he spared neither trouble 
nor expense in preparing the interior for her reception. 
Records still remain of the rich stuffs and hangings and 
tapestries of brilliant colouring from France and Flanders ; 
of the chairs and bedsteads ‘‘ upholstered” (as we say 
now) with “carnation velvet and cloth of gold,” or 
** greene velvet and silver.” And upon the furniture of 
the bridal chamber “‘ gylt and draped with crimson ” were 
blazoned “two great Armes of the Kyng and Queen 
Anne joyned together in a garland.” 
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But the royal husband tired of his disappointing bride 
even during the honeymoon, and apparently she never 
set foot in the palatial home destined for her. One of 
the most fortunate among King Bluebeard’s unhappy 
half-dozen of wives, she survived matrimony, and ended 
her days peacefully, in her adopted country at Chelsea, in 
1557: 

The luxuries prepared for the king’s German bride 
were enjoyed by her less worthy successor Catherine 
Howard on at least one occasion during her six months 
of wedlock. The next time Henry came to Oatlands he 
came alone, struggling between wrath and affection for 
the wife so lately wedded. Wrath gained the day, and 
another unhappy queen died on the scaffold after the 
poorest semblance of an inquiry into her sins against 
him. 

It was only for a few short years that the royal owner 
of Oatlands had the satisfaction of admiring the fair pro- 
portions of his splendid palace. Only for a few years 
could he view his handiwork—like another mighty 
monarch of old—with the proud boast: Is not this mine 
house that I have built by the might of my power, and 
for the honour of my majesty? Henry VIII. died in 
1547, and scarcely more than half a century later his 
three children had also done with their short span of 
ownership and followed him childless to the grave. 

How finely balanced are the issues of life! What 
compensations are always working themselves out in the 
schemes of the Divine Architect of men’s fortunes! 
Another half century, and the stately home erected by 
the ruin of many other homes itself lay prostrate in the 
dust. Some old walls and outbuildings, a ruined arch- 
way, a few dilapidated rooms—these alone remained to 
hint at the splendid past. 

But there were brave days before that, days of hunting 
and feasting, of the coming and going of guests and 
courtiers, of grave statesmen and soldiers whom the 
sovereign delighted to honour. For even in those good 
old times, when life still moved at a dignified, leisurely 
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pace, before motors flashed along the roads—before 
week-ends were invented—before neighbouring counties 
came to be within speaking distance at any hour of the 
day—there was a very decided feeling that it was pleasant 
sometimes to exchange town for country. And the 
broad Thames always made a convenient highway towards 
the Royal Dower House in Surrey. 

The gentle young Edward VI. and the sister queens, 
Mary and Elizabeth, in turn followed the chase in the 
Park of Oatlands, and here, on one occasion, the Virgin 
Queen is said to have brought down a stag with a shaft 
from her own royal crossbow. She endured at Oatlands, 
by the bye, one of her many courtships, and for a time 
seemed to smile favourably upon the envoy of her French 
suitor Alengon. But this official wooing came to nothing, 
like all the rest. 

James I.’s consort, Anne of Denmark, the first queen 
of Great Britain, greatly loved Oatlands, where she often 
came for her health’s sake. A large, lofty room may 
still be seen attached to an outlying building—a patch- 
work affair of new and old, probably once forming part 
of the old palace—which is said to have been dedicated 
to the culture of her Majesty’s silk-worms and built 
for that purpose by her own special architect, Inigo 
Jones. 

The room has outlasted many changes, and still remains 
intact to remind us of a queen’s hobby. 

Anne was not such a sportswoman as her predecessor 
Queen Elizabeth, and when she did go a-hunting the 
result was not always satisfactory. Once when letting 
fly her shaft she killed by mistake the king’s favourite 
hound. King James, her husband, who seems to have 
had the patience of a Newton, never reproached her for 
her maladroitness. He bade her not to distress herself, 
as he “should love her never the worse,’ and the 
following day he sent her a valuable jewel, as a 
pretended legacy from his dear dead dog, Jewel, or 
Jowler, by name. 

The king had the like forbearance with his wife’s 
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extravagance. Anne was twenty - eight when she 
became queen-consort of Great Britain. Like many 
another young and pretty woman, she was prodigal in 











An Arch remaining upon the Site of the Palace 


personal expenses, and no pin-money proved sufficient for 
her needs. She had a jointure of over £6000 a year, 
besides her dower as queen of Scotland. In 1609 the 
king added to it half as much again, with an additional 
#20,000 to pay her debts. It was certainly well that 
she had a tolerant husband to deal with; but her 
failings, after all, were purely feminine—vanity, extra- 
vagance, unreasonable petulance when thwarted in any way. 
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Poor pleasure-loving queen! We picture her environ- 
ment of costly draperies and rich hangings, in gilded 
palaces where splendid feasts graced the board like that 
which she gave at Oatlands to the Venetian Ambassadors. 
She always loved pomp and display. But life for her 
was not all made up of laces and jewels and chiffons. As 
years went on her days of darkness were many. All but 
two of her many children died in her lifetime, among 
them the amiable Henry, the son of her special affection, 
who only outlived the splendid festival of his creation as 
Prince of Wales about two years. One son, Charles, 
the future Royal Martyr, and one daughter, Elizabeth, 
survived their parents. The fate of the children early 
lost proved the happier lot after all. 

Anne must have been something of a manceuvring 
mother. She would fain have seen this daughter, the 
Princess Royal, become queen of Spain, and had actually 
begun to negotiate secretly with the Spanish Court with 
that end in view. The necessary change of religion 
presented no obstacle to the queen, who had herself 
been Lutheran, Calvinist, Anglican (and, it is said, 
Roman Catholic) in turn. But the gallant Frederick, 
Prince Palatine, was Princess Elizabeth’s wiser choice ; 
and for once in a way with these royal lovers hands and 
hearts went together. 

Queen Anne could not conceal her chagrin at this 
downfall of her ambitious hopes. She would salute her 
daughter in private by the mocking titles of ‘Good 
Wife,” and “ Mistress Palgrave” ; not until the marriage 
was actually celebrated did her heart soften towards her 
son-in-law. 

It might perhaps have consoled the disappointed 
queen could she have had a vision of sovereign rulers 
in long procession springing from this unwelcome union 
to fill in the future her husband’s throne—she, the 
unwitting mother “of our kings to be.” As for 
“Mistress Palgrave,” she was destined to be a queen 
after all, for her husband accepted in 1619 the offered 
throne of Bohemia, although his mother-in-law did not 
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live to know it. And, better still, Elizabeth wore through 
life, outlasting other honours, the far sweeter title of 
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Sic Transit Ghria Mundi. Part of the Ruins of 
Oatlands Palace 


Queen of Hearts, than which no woman can wish a 
worthier. 

The story of her Stuart heritage of misfortune, her 
hapless wanderings, her weary years of exile, have no 
place here. But it does concern us that this same Queen 
of Hearts passed some months of her early childhood at 
Oatlands Palace, where an establishment of right royal 
proportions was kept up for her and her brother, Prince 
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Henry. The number of servants, which was at first 
seventy, was soon increased, till there were in all one 
hundred and forty-one persons told off to serve this little 
princess of six and her elder brother. 

In the autumn of 1617 Anne of Denmark made a long 
stay at “‘ Otelands ” (as she wrote the word), fancying she 
felt better there than in any other place. But her health 
failed more and more, every one but herself being aware 
of her critical state. Her howse of Oatlands must have 
held her affections to the last, for she was preparing to 
return thither from Hampton Court, to receive a promised 
visit from her well-loved brother, Christian IV. of Den- 
mark, when her long illness ended fatally, with little 
warning, ii February 1619. 

Once again the Surrey palace by the riverside was 
bestowed upon an English queen-consort, for it was 
Charles the First’s gift to his bride Henrietta Maria, and 
much of her life-story in weal and woe was associated 
with it. Here, in the untroubled days before any cloud 
arose upon thé horizon of her content, she lived with her 
devoted husband, happy as queen, wife and mother, sur- 
rounded by the treasures of art, masterpieces of Flemish 
and Venetian painters, which Charles’s cultured taste loved 
to collect about them. Here her youngest son, Henry, 
was born, atid hence named Henry of Oatlands; and here 
she gathered her children under her wing, and listened 
apprehensively to the low mutterings of the rising storm 
which was soon to wreck her happiness. 

Already there was disaffection among the middle-class 
folk in the neighbourhood of the royal residence, and 
bands of disloyal intruders would invade the demesnes of 
Oatlands and Windsor Forest to hunt the king’s deer. 
There were rumours afloat that the queen purposed 
leaving the kingdom, taking her children with her. She, 
on her part, feared that her enemies—now, alas! many in 
number—would tear them from her keeping, even by 
force, and resolved to defend them at any cost. The 
spirited mother on one occasion summoned a little band 
of friends and followers, and had the Park of Oatlands 
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patrolled the whole night through, to guard them from 
attack. After this autumn sojourn at Oatlands the royal 
brothers and sisters were never again gathered together 
under the same roof. 

A few years later, however, this nursery-palace 
sheltered for a time the baby Princess Henrietta, youngest 
child of Charles and his 
Queen, born to them in r 
their days of adversity. 

Henrietta Maria had fled 

to France, leaving her 

infant in the care of 

her devoted friend Lady 

Dalkeith, afterwards 

Countess of Morton, 

and loyally the brave 

lady fulfilled her trust. 

To the sweeter memories 

of Oatlands belongs the 

pretty romance of the 

flight there planned. In Anne of Denmark’s Silkworm Room 
dread lest the Parlia- 

ment should make good its threat and force her to give 
up her charge, Lady Dalkeith dressed the two year- 
old princess in rags as a French beggar-boy, calling her 
little Pierre; she disguised herself as the wife of a 
French peasant, adding a hump to conceal her stately 
figure, and thus the fugitives set out from Oatlands. 

All the weary miles to the coast did this brave woman 
trudge on foot, carrying the child in her arms or on her 
back, hoping, fearing, always in dread of discovery, 
always in danger from the little one’s prattle. The baby 
Henrietta did not approve of her ugly rags, and per- 
sisted in explaining to every one they met that she was a 
princess, and not Pierre the beggar-boy! Luckily, from 
the baby’s lips the words Pierre and princess sounded so 
much the same that no one understood her indignant 
protests. 

The coast was safely reached at last; the fugitives 
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crossed from. Dover to Calais by the common packet 
boat, and once on French soil the danger was past. 
Little Pierre could be safely transformed into a princess 
again, and the loyal guardian had the happiness of placing 
her once more in her mother’s arms. 

The tiny heroine of this adventurous escape grew up 
to be as lovely as any fairy-tale princess ; and in. after 
years married the Duke of Orleans, brother of Louis XIV. 

After the death of Charles I. the palace and park of 
Oatlands, described as ‘“‘part of the possessions of 
Henrietta Maria, relict of Charles Stuart,” were con- 
fiscated to the use of the State. The pictures and other 
valuable contents of the palace, the Rubens, the Snyders, 
the Tintorets, were sold by auction. The splendid man- 
sion itself was almost razed tothe ground, and the build- 
ing materials, as well as the site, turned into money. 
The trees in the park and the deer which roamed 
among them were also disposed of for a large sum. 

When King Charles II. came into his kingdom, the 
queen-mother, Henrietta Maria, took possession of the 
ruined site of her old home, and leased the lands to her 
favourite, the Earl of St. Albans, by some said to be her 
second husband, although there is little ground for the 
tradition. He had a house at Byfleet near by (described 
by Evelyn as “an old large building”), and remained 
lessee of the Oatlands estate when the property, at the 
queen-mother’s death in 1669, was granted for life to 
Catherine of Braganza, now in her turn queen-consort 
of Great Britain. 

The Restoration had restored many things besides the 
Monarchy—the revels, the love-locks, the brave apparel, 
the dignities and honours, the state and ceremony. But 
the old splendour of Oatlands Palace never returned. 
Upon the ruined walls and prostrate stones Ichabod 
was written large in ineffaceable characters—the glory 
had departed ; the Royal Dower House of Oatlands had 
ceased to be, 

Mary Grace Murray Lane, 
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“ The Physicians of Myddvai” 
« R vs GRYG, Lord of Dyved and Ystrad Towy, 


made Rhiwallon and his three sons, even 

Kadwgan, Griffith and Einion, his court 
physicians, and maintained their rights and privileges in 
all integrity and honour. And they caused a record of 
their skill to be committed to .writing lest no one should 
be found after them so endowed with the requisite 
knowledge as they were.” So runs the introduction to 
that quaint old Welsh book, the “Physicians of 
-Myddvai.”? Rhys Gryg was King of South Wales from 
1197 to 1234, in the days when Llewellyn the Great, 
son-in-law of King John, who helped the rebellious 
barons against his father-in-law, was King over Gwynedd 
or North Wales. According to popular tradition, 
Rhiwallon’s mother was an Undine whom a young 
farmer of Carmarthenshire won from the waters of 
Llyn y Van Vach. He, like Hildebrand, was warned 
against striking his wife without a cause. Like 
Hildebrand he disregarded the warning, and on the third 
repetition of the fault, the water-sylph returned to her 
native element and the erring husband saw her no more. 
She appeared, however, repeatedly to her sons, The 
eldest, Rhiwallon, she instructed in the art of healing ; 
she revealed to him the nature and use of various herbs, 
and gave him a bag filled with medical prescriptions. 

It is to be feared that the record of that bag’s contents 
tends rather to amuse than to instruct the posterity for 
which it was drawn up. A strange confusion the old 
book is of gross superstition and shrewd common sense, 
of puerile prescriptions and repulsive remedies mingled 
with the simple rules of health which we practise to-day. 

Rhiwallon and his sons had a high standard of 


character and conduct for their profession. They 


' Translated from Welsh MSS. in 1861 by J. Pughe, and edited by 
the Rev. W. Jones of Llanmorwddy. 
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required in a physican kindness, humility, courtesy, 
unblemished loyalty. He must be discreet and prudent, 
never under any circumstance divulging any secrets he 
might have learnt in the exercise of his profession ; 
devout also at all times and in every place, “‘ so that the 
blessing of God may be on him and what he does.” He 
should, if possible, be always at hand, in case his services 
are required. Indeed, the laws of Howell Dda, drawn 
up in the eighth century, which define minutely the 
rights and duties of a court physician, render him liable 
to severe penalties should he be absent from home without 
sufficient reason. 

A garden should be attached to the doctor’s house, 
where rare herbs may be cultivated and plants foreign to 
the Welsh soil be grown and tended. There would be 
the betony, the juice of which was good for the sight and 
hearing, and was a cure for and a preventive against the 
ague. ‘And a wise man has said that if it be reduced to 
powder a snake would rather be broken in pieces than 
pass through the powder.” And sage, excellent as a 
nerve tonic, and vervain which would save the warrior 
who bore it with him to battle from wound or injury. 
There also would grow the joy-producing saffron. “If 
you would at all times be merry eat saffron in meat or 
drink and you will never be sad, but beware of eating 
overmuch lest you die of excessive joy.” The wild clary, 
too, could work a moral as well as a physical cure, and 
would preserve the mind from envy and evil tempers, so 
that one wonders why all men in Rhiwallon’s days were 
not good and happy. Last, but not least, of herbs came 
the wonderful rosemary, which “is good for every disease 
which can exist in the human body.” After that any 
further specification of its virtues seems superfluous. 
Yet we have a long list of them, Laid under the pillow 
it would keep away bad dreams and nocturnal fears. No 
evil spirit could approach him who carried with him a 
stick of rosemary. Broth eaten with a spoon made of the 
herb was a preservative against poison or injury by 
thunder or lightning. And a decoction of the flowers 
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and leaves, like Madame Rachel’s famous preparations, 
would preserve the bloom of youth and make the old 
young. But every herb, say the good old physicians, 
themselves as devout and full of faith as they would have 
every member of their profession to be, must be gathered 
in the name of God or its virtues will be of no avail. 
** Gve no heed to those who say they should be gathered 
in the name of the devil, as the devil has nothing to do 
with goodness,”’ 

Bleeding, of course, was an important item in the 
regimen. Its success depended largely on the time when 
it was performed. Some days, such as April 11, 
March 17, May 4 and 5, were peculiarly propitious for 
the operation. There were three exceedingly dangerous 
days in the year, viz., the last day of April, the first 
Monday in August, and the last Monday in September, 
on which no bleeding should be done or medicine used. 
He who would foolishly disregard this warning would 
certainly die in a week or a fortnight. To eat goose on 
one of those days was also to put one’s life or health in 
jeopardy. Times and seasons play an important part in 
the rules laid down for eating and drinking. In May 
and December the enjoyment of sheep’s trotters is 
forbidden ; nor in the latter month is it well to indulge 
in soup or red cabbage in the soup. In September it is a 
good thing to drink ‘‘three draughts of milk the first 
thing in the morning. You may after this take what you 
wish.” In November butter is to be left severely alone, 
also the heads of all beasts and vegetables. 

The ‘hatless brigade” would have found small 
favour in Rhiwallon’s eyes, for in the list of practices 
injurious to the brain we find “much standing bare- 
headed’ mentioned. ‘‘To smell a white rose’ is 
included in the same category, but “ to smell a red rose” 
is declared good for the brain. The ladies of Rhys 
Gryg’s court, if twitted with vanity and the love of fine 
clothes, must have been glad to quote the physician. 
** Array yourself,” he counselled, ‘in fair garments, for 
a man’s mind delights in fair things, and his heart is 
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rendered lighter thereby.’’ He advised men and women 
to cleanse the teeth with the dry bark of the hazel. That 
piece of advice at any rate he did not draw out of the 
bag his mother gave him, for -Grialdus Cambrensis, 
writing in the previous century, attributes the dazzling 
whiteness of teeth he observed among the Welsh to their 
use of hazel bark as a dentifrice and to their avoidance 
of hot foods and drinks. The hazel, however, seems to 
have failed to preserve the teeth from pain and decay, for 
the remedies propounded for toothache are numerous, 
and some of them extraordinary enough. A worm in 
the tooth was supposed to be the cause of the evil; so 
that a candle of sheep’s suet mixed with eringo held 
under the tooth over a bowl of water would cure the 
toothache, “‘ the heat forcing the worm to drop from the 
tooth into the water.” There were no dentists in those 
days, even the blacksmith had not begun to use his 
pincers as a forceps. But Rhiwallon boasted he could 
perform “ painless dentistry” with the best. A powder 
of calcined newts and “those nasty beetles which are 
found in ferns,” applied to the tooth by the forefinger of 
the right hand, would not fail to draw it out without pain. 

There are also two charms or “ medical feats” recom- 
mended for the cure of toothache. An iron nail with the 
words -|~ agla -|- Sabaoth —| athanatos -|- engraved 
on it was first inserted under the aching tooth, then 
removed and used to carve the sufferer’s name on an 
oak tree while the following incantation was repeated : 
“‘ By the power of the Father and this consecrated wood 
as thou enterest into this wood so let the pain and disease 
depart from the tooth of the sufferer. Even so be it. 
Amen.” The nail was then driven into the tree and 
while it remained there the toothache would not return. 
The other charm consists simply in the repetition of the 
following : 


St. Mary sat on a stone, the stone being near her hermitage, when the 
Holy Ghost came to her, she being sad. Why art thou sad, mother 
of my Lord, and what pain tormenteth thee? My teeth are painful, 
a worm called megrim has penetrated them and [ have masticated and 
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swallowed it. I adjure thee daffin o negrbrina by the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Ghost, the Virgin Mary and God the munificent 
Physician, that thou dost not permit any disease, dolour or molestation 
to afflict this servant of God here present, either in tooth, eye, head, or 
in the whole of her teeth together. Amen. 


Another charm, somewhat similar, half narrative, half 
incantation, would cure the ague : 


When our Lord Jesus Christ beheld the cross which was purposed for 
Him He trembled greatly and the Jews asked him thus, Dost Thou 
fear this cross, or is it the ague that afflicts Thee? Jesus answered them 
thus, I fear not this cross nor am I yet afflicted with the ague, but I 
tremble before my Heavenly Father in contemplating what He prepares 
for those who shall crucify Me; and for a truth to you I speak that 
whatsoever man shall hear the words I speak and shall believe them and 
shall do all that I have commanded therein, prostrating himself before 
his Heavenly Father he shall never suffer from the ague nor shall he 
have any fear. And now, O Lord Jesus Christ, grant that of Thy 
mercy the ague may not afflict or trouble Thy servant and the servant 
of God the Father from heaven, neither now at present nor at any 
other time during his life and existence in this world, in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 


There are many other charms given. The haft of a 
knife made out of a goat’s horn with the names of the 
seven sleepers graven on it, laid under a sick man’s 
pillow without his knowledge, would produce sleep. If 
the physician wished to know whether the patient would 
recover or not, there were many methods by which he 
could arrive at an accurate prognosis, He might write 
the letters F, G, O, G, Y, L, Q, Y, S on an egg laid in 
the sick man’s house on a Thursday, and put it in a safe 
place outside the house. If on the morrow, when the 
ege was broken, blood came out the patient would surely 
die. Or he might anoint the sick man’s heel with some 
hog’s fat and offer the remainder to a dog to eat. If the 
dog rejected the fat the sickness would prove fatal. Or 
he might bind bruised violets round the patient’s fore- 
finger; if sleep followed all would go well. ‘You 
should ascertain this before you meddle with the case” 
—an apparently cold-blooded recommendation which 
proves the knowledge to have been sought rather for the 
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sake of the physician than to reassure the patient and his 
friends, 

The laws of Howell Dda direct that a physician should 
procure a bond of indemnification from the sick man’s 
relatives beforehand. Otherwise, should the patient die, 
the physician might be prosecuted. That law may have 
been still in force in the thirteenth century, though the 
physicians of Myddvai make no mention of it. More 
probably men were still inclined, as in the days of Howell, 
to hold the physician responsible for the patient’s death 
or recovery, so that the former, if he failed to cure, had 
reason to dread the vengeance of the dead man’s next-of- 
kin, It is evident that the physicians of Myddvai spared 
little of their sympathy to the lower creation, and could 
inflict suffering on animals for the sake of mankind with 
an eye as unfaltering, and a heart as callous, as the most 
merciless vivisector of to-day. The tongue torn from a 
live frog placed on the breast of a sleeping man would 
force him to reveal all his secrets. A frog beaten to 
death, oil pressed from roasted snails, the flesh of a cock’s 
heart still warm, all figure in prescriptions. For a small 
tumour the physician is directed to take a cock or hen as 
the patient is a man or a woman and apply the plucked 
rump to the part till the bird dies. It is curious to find 
that prescription still in favour among doctors five 
hundred years later. Among the directions issued by the 
Royal College of Surgeons for the treatment of the 
plague in 1665 is the recommendation “to pull off the 
feathers from the tails of living cocks, hens, pigeons, or 
chickens and holding the bills, hold them hard to the 
botch or swelling, and so keep them at that part till they 
die.” 

This is but one of the prescriptions sincerely believed in 
by the physicians of Myddvai that lie now in the limbo 
of exploded theories and rejected remedies, Perhaps 
seven hundred years hence posterity will make merry over 
modern therapeutics, and will cite the most firmly 
cherished beliefs of our doctors as specimens of twentieth- 
‘century ignorance and credulity. Rhiwallon, at least, 
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has rebuked in anticipation the sneers of those who might 
mock at his wisdom. ‘ Whosoever doubts these sayings, 
let him know that he is wiser than those who obtained 
this knowledge first.” 

E.en Wynne. 


Correspondence 


Secular Education at Work 
M* URBAN,—Writing as an Australian on the 


results of secular education in Australasia, it 

is necessary for me to preface my observa- 
tions by pointing out that no really profound changes 
can be expected till the colonies that have adopted 
this system have attained a greater age than at pre- 
sent. To speak of national results arising from trial 
periods generally less than thirty years in length is 
to display a grave deficiency in sociological insight, 
since many counteracting influences have to be taken 
into account. When not only the secularly educated 
but the children of the secularly educated have at- 
tained maturity, then, and not till then, inferences 
may be safely drawn as to the permanent effects of the 
present ideal. Nevertheless, though this stage has not 
been reached, there are evident in the young lands certain 
tendencies that have a meaning, and since both advocates 
and opponents of religious education occasionally express 
wonder as to the present state of affairs in Australasia, it 
may interest British readers to hear some conclusions 
formed by those who have had special opportunities for 
personal observation. 

Before dealing with these tendencies, however, it is 
necessary to note the peculiar circumstances under which 
secular education came to be the rule in Australasian 
schools, It was due to no violent change, such as would 
be needed here, still less to any antipathy to church or 
creed, In the Commonwealth, generally speaking, the 
larger number of religions to the smaller number of 
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people made the proper recognition of each faith im- 
possible, while among that migratory population it was 
by no means certain that any one creed would pre- 
dominate in a district for any length of time. It is 
interesting to note that this result was foreseen many 
years ago by Sir Richard Bourke, then Governor of 
New South Wales, who prophesied that the ingress of 
so many representatives of the different faiths would 
finally lead to the disestablishment of them all, a result 
which took place in Victoria in 1872, in South Australia 
in 1878, in New South Wales in 1880, and so on. It 
must be remembered, however, that the secular system in 
practice, though not in theory, admits of many differen- 
tiations. In some colonies, for instance, Bible teaching 
in school hours either is or has been permitted, while in 
others clergymen of various denominations have been 
given time in which to teach those of their own faith. 
We must also realise that a child secularly educated 
at school is not necessarily a secularly educated child. 
There is home influence to mould him ; there are again 
the Sunday schools attended by classes socially higher than 
is the case here, while in no part of the new world does 
there exist either the stolidly ignorant peasant or the 
degraded slum inhabitant whose parental duties, in almost 
all respects, need to be done by deputy. Where social 
and climatic circumstances have favoured an English 
ideal and fairly close settlement, we sometimes find a 
class of young people in whom non- religious State 
education has had as yet no visible evil results. 

This is notably the case, for instance, in New Zealand, 
a colony which has legalised secularism for about three 
decades. In no part of the British dominions, save per- 
haps Wales, are “revivals” of more frequent occurrence 
than in this little agricultural and pastoral country, while 
the institution of Bible classes by the young for the young 
has become so prominent as to arouse comment even in 
the press of other lands, In no corner of the world 
does the wandering preacher find a warmer welcome 
or reap a richer harvest, and more than one London 
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publisher has informed the writer that, proportionately, 
religious fiction of a high class sells better in ‘“‘ Maori- 
land” than in the Homeland, or in any sister colony. 
To many persons such facts may not seem proof of the 
existence of true religion. I mention them, however, as 
showing that it is possible, given favourable national and 
domestic circumstances, to eliminate direct biblical teach- 
ing from the schools without immediately plunging the 
youth of the land into heathendom. 

Even in regard to New Zealand, however, secularism 
has not proved its case, and coming to the larger country 
of Australia, where movements almost necessarily have 
more significance, we find a state of affairs which must 
be said to do so still less. This is due partly to climate, 
partly to social facts which have a detrimental effect on 
the young mind. Compared with New Zealand, for 
instance, the Commonwealth contains larger towns and a 
more deserted “Out Back,” two factors which tend 
towards some moral disorganisation, while the semi- 
tropical climate leads to gayer manners and to the 
weakening of home life, As a result of these conditions, 
not, as in other lands, modified by definite religious 
instruction, we have an ignorance of Christianity which is 
taken for granted even among the most conventional. 
One notices this, for instance, in that thoroughly well- 
meaning child’s writer, Ethel Turner (the Louisa Alcott 
of Australia), when, seemingly without any sense of 
incongruity, she pictures her little heroine dying as any 
pagan might, craving in vain for the comforting sense of 
a hereafter. It is not, perhaps, surprising that many well- 
taught Australian children should be without the definite 
formula of a creed ; what is difficult to comprehend is 
the fact that the mind of such a child should remain a 
blank even after years have passed. Considering how 
life and literature are permeated with allusions to the 
tenets of our faith, it is difficult to realise that intelligent 
young people can grow up knowing no more off its 
central figure than the fact that he was “a good man.” 
Nevertheless this is a state of affairs which some years of 
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observation in the Commonwealth have made evident. 
An Australian theatrical manager, staging Marie Corelli’s 
Barabbas, once gave it as his opinion that quite half the 
young people who witnessed the play considered the 
story to be taken directly from the Bible, while to several 
young persons (by no means deficient in ordinary educa- 
tion) the identity of the oft-mentioned Master remained 
a mystery to the end! So far as biblical knowledge 
is concerned, this is the mental state of many a bright, 
well-educated child of Sydney or Melbourne. In the 
weird solitude of the bush there are evident still more 
striking instances of the non-Christian trend. The bush 
girl who long believed that an angel, because it was a 
‘white winged being,” must be the crane her father had 
shot, has many counterparts. These young dwellers in 
the Out Back have often no educational opportunities, 
secular or otherwise, and it is a curious fact that the bush 
mother, virtuous and high principled though she be, very 
rarely passes on to her children the religion in which she 
was bred. She is not antagonistic to the Christian creed, 
but regards it rather as if it were the reported faith of 
some other nation which can have no obvious bearing on 
her own life. As a consequence of this parental attitude 
the innate notions of many a bush boy or girl concerning 
death and immortality have almost the same psychological 
value as if they were the ideas of a native black. 

‘“* What becomes of you when you die?” was once asked 
of an untutored child. 

‘‘T don’t know,” came the reply, given as if the 
question were offensive. 

«What do you think becomes of you?” 

‘I suppose I go to a dim place,” was the final answer. 

One wonders if this were an unconscious re-creation of 
the “dim land of shades,” found in the common belief 
of old-time Greeks and Romans, living in the same soft 
climate. Certain it is that the ordinary articles of the 
Christian faith are to the average young Australian a 
mystery of which he knows nothing. On the other hand, 
there is no active antagonism to church or religion, Crude 
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atheism, fairly noticeable in England, is a rarity among 
the young of the new Commonwealth. It is typical of 
the young countries on the whole that in one of ‘ Maori- 
land’s” four chief cities the only Freethought Society 
died out for want of membership, its hall being now 
given over to concert companies and the services of the 
Salvation Army. Socialist Sunday schools, agnostic 
park speeches, and other deliberate attempts to weaken 
orthodoxy are there unknown. 

Much has been said concerning the increased criminality 
that must result from the absence of religious teaching in 
schools ; arid here statistics are useless for the purpose of 
proof or disproof. In a floating population, with the 
effects of many early evils still discernible, it is to be 
expected that lawlessness of a sort would be more 
evident than in settled countries, It is certainly true 
that criminality on the part of the boys, vice on the part 
of the girls, is commenced at an earlier age than is the 
case in England. Rightly or wrongly, the Australian does 
not attribute this to secularism but to climate. He 
notices that: in those Continental countries that resemble 
his own, the authorities, parental or otherwise, do not 
altogether depend upon their religion, but have instituted 
a stricter régime in other respects—among the girls seclu- 
sion or genuine chaperonage, with the boys espionage, or, 
as in France, a liability to “purgatory schools.” To 
such restrictions, however, English tradition is more 
or less averse, and so the methods by which a semi- 
tropical country almost automatically safeguards itself are 
consciously checked by that very English blood which, 
as the casual thinker might believe, renders them 
unnecessary. 

Whether it be due to secularism or no, one must 
admit that the growing character of Young Australia, 
though promising in many respects, is devoid of that 
austerity and self-control which is still the ideal of the 
English nation, There is not a trace of that regard for 
puritanism for its own sake which, cynics notwithstanding, 
characterises at least some portion of our immense middle 
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classes in the Homeland. Young Australia is indeed 
moving on very different lines, and though the commer- 
cial and political morality of the Commonwealth shows 
as yet no sign of descending from the English to the 
American level, there is a sense of instability in the 
national character which argues some insecurity for the 
future. The young Australian is inclined to look to 
the State rather than to the Church for his ideal, and, 
should that fail him, he will have nothing either to follow 
or to revere. 

It is significant of our general English one-sidedness 
that while much is said concerning the ethical results of 
secularism, no opponent of that system has thought of 
expressing a fear lest the intellect as well as the morals 
might suffer. This notion, however, has occurred to 
many of our more thoughtful Australians, and forms 
perhaps a more powerful argument for some change 
than outsiders would believe. To some of these 
authorities it has become clear that scriptural teaching, 
even were it only as a means of training the sentiment 
and imagination, has its uses. That the rising generation 
of the Commonwealth is somewhat deficient in the latter 
quality has now been taken for granted, one or two 
States having endeavoured to remedy the defect by intro- 
ducing old-fashioned fairy tales into the standard readers, 
and by commissioning their best artist (imagine Holman 
Hunt being so commissioned in England!) to illustrate 
them in such a manner as to cultivate both fancy and 
artistic taste. As a matter of fact, the Australian child is 
deficient not so much in imagination as in what may be 
called time-perspective. He is keenly alive to the 
wonders of the world, but it is purely the world of to- 
day, and, as English History is taught either poorly or 
not at all, he has little opportunity of remedying a defect 
that is intensified by residence in a new country wanting 
in the associations of the past. Mentally, he moves 
about easily in space but not in time, and the veriest 
English bumpkin to whom the Bible is a daily lesson- 
book has thus in one respect a better chance of culture 
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than his carefully trained, much - legislated - for little 
cousin across the seas. It would be strange if the 
Commonwealth were finally to abandon or to mitigate 
secularism, not because it injured the ethics but because 
it narrowed the intellect of the rising generation. Yet 
such an occurrence would not be unnatural. 

Such moral failings as threaten Australia are not easily 
traceable entirely to the secularism of the State schools ; 
they can be attributed to other causes as well, and it is as 
yet much too early in the history of the nation to discover 
whether these failings are the dying consequences of early 
social difficulties or the permanent results of the present 
education system. On the mental side, however, the 
defect already touched upon is well in evidence, and may 
be ascribed clearly to that system. Australia must needs 
realise that if she is ever to produce philosophers as well 
as legislators, statesmen as well as members of parliament, 
she must pay more regard to the purely spiritual side of 
life, teaching her children reverence for what has been 
as well as for that which they hope to create. ‘ Advance, 
Australia *’ is a national motto not to be contemned, but 
the true progress is ever that which takes the Past along 
with it.—Yours faithfully, 

Constance CLYDE. 


The Imprisonment of Lady Slingsby and 
Mrs. Behn 


Mr. Ursan,—The Atheneum of September 22, 1894, 
published the text of the following warrant, sent to it by 
an inquiring correspondent who had just discovered the 
document among the Lord Chamberlain’s records : 


Whereas the Lady Slingsby Comeedian and Mrs. Aphaw Behen have 
by acting and writeing at His Royall Highnesse Theatre committed 
severall Misdemeanors and made abusive reflections upon persons of 
Quality, and have written and spoken scandalous speeches without any 
License or Approbation of those that ought to peruse and authorize the 
same, ‘These are therefore to require you to take into yo" Custody the 
said Lady Slingsby and Mrs. Aphaw Behen and bring them before mee 
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t6 answeré the said Offence, And for soe doeing this shalbe yo" sufficient 
Warr. Giveti und’ my hand and seale this 12" day of August 1682. 
To Henry Legatt Messenger 

of His Ma*** Chamber, &e 


Replying to the inquiry of its correspondent as to the 
identity of “the comedian” referred to, the Atheneum says : 


Lady Slingsby, first known as Mrs, Aldridge, joined the Duke’s 
Company about 1670. She played at Dorset Garden, under the name 
of Mrs, Mary Lee, many characters, and was in 1675 the original 
representative of Deidamia, Queen of Sparta, in Otway’s A/ibiades, and 
Chlotilda (sic) in Settle’s Love and Revenge. She is first heatd of as my 
Lady Slingsby in 1681, when she played Queen Margaret in Crowne’s 
adaptation of Henry VI., Part I. In the printed version of the second 
part of the same play Queen Margaret is assigned to Mrs. Leigh. 
Lady Slingsby figured the same year as Regan in Tate’s King Lear, 
Sempronia in Lee’s Lucius Funius Brutus, and Marguerite in Lee’s 
Princess of Cleve. . . . Bellchambers supposes Mrs. Leigh and Mrs. 
Mary Lee to have been the same person. This is conceivable, though 
Mr. Lowe, in his edition of Cibber’s * Apology,” derides the idea. 
Lees and Leighs are, in fact, inextricably mixed. . . . The nate of 
Lady Slingsby does not appear in Mrs. Behn’s City Heiress (Dorset 
Garden, 1681), but that of Mrs. Leigh does to the part of Closet. 
This comedy, which is both political and indecent, was printed in 1682. 
It is not impossible that the extract refers to the speeches put in the 
mouth of this character, supposing Mrs. Leigh and Lady Slingsby to 
be the same person. Dr. Doran, on we know not what authofity, supposes 
Lady Slingsby to have been connected with the Slingsbys of Scriven. 


In taking the view of Bellchambers rather than of 
Lowe (who was undoubtedly the soundest stage historian 
of his time), the Athena@um has, I regret to say, gone off 
on a wrong scent. Once concéive that the actress after 
becoming Lady Slingsby never performed again under her 
former name, and the conjecture regarding The City 
Heiress becomes untenable, It is important to recollect 


that the Second Part of Crowne’s Henry VI, had been 


acted and printed—under the title of The Miseries of 
Civil War—before the First Part. According to the 
Term Catalogues, the Second Part was published shortly 
before May 1680; the First Part followed in November 
1681. These facts afford some clue to the period of 
Mrs. Mary Lee’s marriage. As she is cast as Lady 
Slingsby in Tate’s King Lear, the publication of which 
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is announced in the Term Catalogue for May 1681, one 
may with safety assume that she became our first actress 
of title about the close of the year 1680. 

A London newsletter of July 29, 1682, unearthed by 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission, states: “A play 
by Mr. Dryden, termed The Duke of Guise, wherein the 
Duke of Monmouth was vilified and great interest being 
made for the acting thereof, but coming to his Majesty’s 
knowledge is forbid, for though his Majesty be displeased 
with the Duke, yet he will not suffer others to abuse 
him.” In the face of this action, one can well conceive 
that the King would not have been inclined to look 
with leniency upon any further attempt to cast ridicule 
upon his unfortunate son. It was precisely for an offence 
of the sort that the two women were arrested. Curtis's 
Protestant Mercury of August 16, 1682, conveys the 
intelligence that ‘‘on the roth instant was produced at 
the Duke’s Theatre in Dorset Gardens the tragedy of 
Romulus and Hersilia, or the Sabine War,” with an epilogue 
written by Mrs. Behn and spoken by Lady Slingsby, 
which reflected on the Duke of Monmouth. The Lord 
Chamberlain had ordered both the ladies into custody. 
How long they were deprived of freedom does not 
appear, nor can one learn whether the further acting of 
the tragedy was forbidden. This seems unlikely, as the 
offence lay wholly in the epilogue. Publication, however, 
was delayed, and made at length anonymously. Brooks’s 
Impartial Mercury of Friday, November 17, 1682, has an 
advertisement, ‘“‘To be published, on Monday next, the 
last new play called Romulus.” I have not seen a copy, 
but if the “ Biographia Dramatica” is to be believed, 
Mrs, Behn’s epilogue was published with the text.— 


Yours faithfully, 
W. J. Lawrence. 


Abraham Tucker 


Mr. Ursan,—Privileged to dwell in the vicinity of 
Betchworth Castle, it is my frequent pleasure to visit 
that crumbling ruin, which dates back to the early part 
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of the fourteenth century; and as I sit there musing, 
high above “‘ the soft windings of the river Mole,” my 
thoughts often run upon Abraham Tucker, the most 
notable of the long list of its resident owners; and I in- 
variably conclude my cogitations by wondering how it is 
that in these days of literary research one so rarely meets 
either with his name or with his pseudonym—* Edward 
Search.” ; 

Abraham Tucker came of an old Somersetshire family, 
but was born in London on September 2, 1705. His 
father was a City merchant of some account, who, dying 
when Abraham was but a child, left his son to the 
guardianship of an uncle, Sir Thomas Tillard, a man of 
benevolence and rare integrity, under whose protection 
and guidance the boy lived and pursued his studies until 
1721, when he entered Merton College, Oxford, as a 
gentleman commoner. 

At Oxford Tucker discovered a strong mental bias 
towards philosophy and mathematics; but though he 
directed his attention chiefly to those subjects, he at the 
same time did not neglect to acquire a mastery of the 
French and Italian languages, as well as some proficiency 
in music. Leaving Oxford, Tucker entered at the Inner 
Temple, where he studied law ; but, possessing sufficient 
means to render him independent, he was not called to 
the bar. 

At the early age of twenty-two years he withdrew him- 
self from the distractions and gaieties of the town, and 
took up his residence at Betchworth Castle, near Dorking, 
which estate he had purchased of William Fenwick, 
and here he passed his time pleasantly, occupied with 
philosophical studies and a country gentleman’s usual 
pursuits until 1736, when he contracted [marriage with 
Dorothy Barker, the daughter of a neighbouring landed 
proprietor. 

Tucker does not appear to have published anything of 
importance until after the death of his wife, which, to 
his intense grief—for they were passionately and. ideally 
attached—occurred in 1754. His grandson, Sir H, P. 
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St. John Mildmay, tells us that ‘‘as soon as the first 
excess of his grief was somewhat mitigated, he occupied 
himself in collecting together all the letters that had 
passed between them at periods when they were acci- 
dentally separated from each other, which he transcribed 
twice over, under the title of ‘The Picture of Artless 
Love.” One copy he gave to Mr. Barker, his father-in- 
law, and the other he kept, and frequently read over to 
his [two] daughters,” : 

Although possessed of an ample fortune, and occupy- 
ing a position of some importance in the county of 
Surrey, Abraham Tucker rigorously abstained from poli- 
tical activities. He went so far, indeed, as to publish in 
1755 a pamphlet, ‘‘ The Country Gentleman’s Advice to 
his Son on the subject of Party Clubs,” in which he 
warned young men against the danger of rashly pledging 
themselves to political principles of which, in their riper 
judgment, they might come to disapprove. 

Tucker now devoted himself earnestly to the writing 
of his chief work. He himself tells us that from his 
earliest youth his thoughts took a turn “ towards search- 
ing into the foundations and measures of right and 
wrong,” and this disposition of mind continued and 
increased as he advanced in age. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that the work upon which he bestowed so 
much labour, and to which he devoted so many years 
of study and research, should be of a metaphysical 
character. Briefly, it is a defence of the individuality 
of the human mind or self, and argues that every man’s 
own satisfaction is the ultimate end of action; and 
further, that satisfaction and pleasure are one and the 
same in kind, however much they may vary in degree ; 
this universal motive being connected, through the will 
of God, with the general good, the root from which all 
rules of conduct and sentiments of honour spring. In 
short, the work is simply an endeavour to prove egoism 
to be a kind of unconscious unselfishness. 

In 1763 Tucker published a kind of feeler, or specimen 
of this work, under the title of “ Free Will’; and it was 
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not long before the strictures of a critical article in the 
Monthly Review of July in the same year, moved him to 
write a further pamphlet called ‘“‘ Man in Quest of Him- 
self, by Cuthbert Comment.” 

Tucker now proceeded to publish the first four volumes 
of his great work ‘‘ The Light of Nature Pursued,” under 
the pseudonym of Edward Search, His eyesight failing 
him in 1771, the publication of the remaining three 
volumes was delayed until after his death ; and had he 
not contrived an ingenious apparatus wherewith he was 
able to write sufficiently clearly for the result to be 
transcribed without difficulty by his daughter, it is 
doubtful if the work would ever have been completed. 
As it was, he was seized with his last illness just as the 
final volumes were about to be printed, and died on 
November 20, 1774, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 

Abraham Tucker occupies a unique place among the 
moralists of the eighteenth century, both in regard to his 
theories and on account of his style, which is at times so 
repetitive and desultory as to have moved Sir James 
Mackintosh to term Tucker a “ metaphysical Montaigne.” 
Be this as it may, whoso has the courage to turn to 
Abraham Tucker’s voluminous work will find much 
common sense, originality, and aptness of illustration, and 
—what is perhaps even more precious in these times— 
no little quiet humour.—Yours faithfully, 

Wa ter Moore. 


Sylvanus Urban’s Notebook 


HESE notes were at one time written by the late 

Mr. Joseph Knight, whose loss the whole world 

of letters has lately had to deplore. It would be 

impertinence in one who did not know Mr. Knight per- 

sonally to add to the sincere eulogies which have appeared 

since his death, But all readers of THe GmnTLEMAN’s 

Macazine will find gratification in remembering that it 

had the honour of being connected with that most broad- 
minded critic and most genial man. 
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“Living beings,” said Hegel, “ possess the privilege of 


pain, which is denied to the inanimate,” it is unques- 
tionable that pain has educated the world of living beings 
with irresistible cogency, and the process, like other 
beneficial but severe modes of instruction, is very dis- 
agreeable. Possibly in a more robust and deyout age 
men may have schooled themselves to be thankful for 
the “‘ privilege” of physical suffering, though, with the 
memory of some often-quoted lines from Much Ado 
About Nothing before one, a doubt about this natur- 
ally arises in one’s mind. But it can hardly be denied 
that there has never before been an epoch in which the 
people of Europe so strenuously repelled not only pain 
but discomfort and inconvenience as they do at the pre- 
sent time. These things are regarded as merely evil, and 
are fought out of people’s lives wherever it is possible to 
get rid of them, 


It is, of course, a tenable opinion that the increased 
repugnance to suffering is mainly due to a higher 
evolution of the nervous system, and there is much 
evidence to show that pain as well as discomfort is more 
easily borne by primitive than by highly civilised people. 
Some interesting observations on this subject were lately 
made by Dr. Arthur Hayes, of Suez, in his book on 
‘“The Source of the Blue Nile.” He found that the 
Abyssinians, though by no means of heroic temperament, 
endured with composure surgical treatment which 
Europeans of the most Spartan spirit would hardly be 
able to bear with the same indifference, and Mansfield 
Parkyns many years ago remarked upon the same 
insensibility among the same people. On the other 
hand, when one sees how often a high fortitude is dis- 
played by individuals among the more luxurious classes 
of the West, one inclines to the belief that the general 
rush from all that is disagreeable in life is prompted not 
so much by a higher nervous development as by a 
relaxation of the ideal of duty. 


It is certain that the prevalent tendency to avoid all 
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irksome burdens has, during the last thirty years, 
changed the sociological problems that confront the 
nation, without regard either to the preoccupations or 
the counsels of sociologists. The rapid increase of the 
population, with all the difficulties that it implies, was 
that which chiefly troubled the social calculations of 
thoughtful men among a generation that is still with us; 
now it is the waning birth-rate which is widely deplored. 
And, generally, the social problems to which President 
Roosevelt has at various times alluded with much 
frankness are those which face all the nations that stand 
as the inheritors of the civilisation sown by Rome and 


watered by the Church. 


Over Western Europe there has been a great spread of certain 
doctrines, not political wholly, but rather ethical, of an altogether 
different type from those which were held by our forefathers. To say 
that they are new would be ridiculous and false ; for those doctrines 
which are beginning to gain foothold in Europe are of hoary and 
shameful antiquity. Now there is a general tendency on the part of 
large numbers of people in England, France, and Italy, and even to 
some extent in Germany, frankly to avow that the attainment of 
physical comfort and general easement of all strife, military, political, 
commercial, or religious, are the ultimate ends and objects of life, and 
all their writings, all their speeches, and all their works tend to the 
propagation and assimilation of those ideas. You will find indications 
of this subtle spirit peeping out at the most unexpected moments. A 
man commits a brutal and premeditated murder, and there is an instant 
outcry for his release. A man is stricken with a dire and agonising 
disease, and his friends pray permission to give him a painless and 
merciful death. A man fears some misfortune from vaccination, and 
prevents the vaccination of his children. A woman dreads the repeti- 
tion of a mother’s pain, and will not do her duty to the State. A man 
is filled with anxiety as to the future provision for his family, and he 
limits it to two ; or a man has the choice of being a financier or a 
soldier, and he leaves the army to go into the City. ‘The stern 
doctrines of Luther and Calvin are watered down to suit modern 
requirements, and the doctrine of mental comfort has even percolated 
into many of the churches. 





The foregoing is not an extract from a Presidential 
allocution, but from an address which Captain Mark 
Sykes, in his capacity as Unionist candidate for the 
Buckrose Division of Yorkshire, lately delivered-to the 
Postmen’s Federation at Bridlington. It is an excellent 
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thing that politicians should have the courage to speak to 
their working-class audiences with this candour ; for the 
working-class not only forms the bulk of the nation, but 
is now the governing force in it. Captain Sykes, who 
speaks with much authority as a student of the power of 
the East, had some words of serious warning to utter to 
the neo-Sybarites of the West : 


Though all modern Christendom agree to certain things, agree to 
worship sloth, ease, pleasure and physical comfort as its only gods, 
the last word has not been said—there is still Asia to take into 
consideration, and Africa. Neither Asia nor Africa will follow the 
lead of Europe on humanitarian or materialistic lines, Asia is too old, 
too wise, too experienced, Africa too young, and too primitive. I do 
not believe in yellow or black perils as political forces of the present 
day, but I am certain they are the historical forces of the future, that 
is, if Europe falls into a pagan relapse, and suffers her energies to 
decline. Asia may seem momentarily stagnant and dead, but her sub- 
stantial and essential life is as enduring as the Pyramids. Africa may 
seem sunk in the depths of barbarism, but she is abundant and pro- 
ductive. Before these two mighty forces you cannot afford to rest in 
peace. 


It is instructive to compare with this forecast the 
impression formed by General Booth of the Salvation 
Army during his recent journey in the Far East : 

There are features about the Chinese and Japanese that are bound to 
make them the conquerors of the world, but they will do it by peaceful 
methods, 

Of course there is another side to the matter. It is 
Europe that, since the days of the Greeks, has held the 
torch which lights the way of progress; esto ‘if ot 
Mr. Belloc cries of her. The man who limits his family 
for prudential reasons has before now been held up as 
an example to his fellows. The advancement of comfort 
among all classes is not in itself a vicious process. But 
when Captain Sykes warns us against “the Utopia of the 
flesh,” he is no untimely reformer. We seem to have 
arrived at a period when European ethics will have to be 
remorselessly examined—and repaired. 


Piscator, of the contemplative mind, has rare oppor- 
tunities for watching the miracle-play of nature while he 
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exercises his craft, and the gnat which annoys him in the 
summer may also instruct him. The Rev. R. A. Gatty 


writes : 

It may have been noticed by anglers that in the evening about sunset, 
in the month of July, a swarm of white gnats will fly up from the water 
where they have been hatched, and settle on one’s coat till they cover it 
with their white bodies, My attention was drawn to these insects by 
finding they left on my clothes a sort of white case after the living gnat 
had disappeared. I used a magnifying glass upon a gnat which had just 
alighted, and I found that after taking a firm grip with its legs on the 
cloth of my coat, it closed its wings and commenced trembling. This 
went on for a few moments, and the insect appeared dead. Presently 
the forelegs began to move forwards as if grasping for a support, and 
slowly, from the apparently dead body, a head began to appear, and the 
legs, moving forwards, drew from the old carcase an entirely new fly, 
equipped with firmer wings than the old ones, and the new gnat was 
larger in size than the first one. After expanding its wings and testing 
its new creation it took flight, and flew away, leaving its old skin behind 
it. This accounted for the white specks which covered my coat, but I 
must own it was an astounding sight when witnessed through a magnify- 
ing glass. ‘The original gnat was, no doubt, a small larva swimming in 
the water. At sunset it burst out of its chrysalis, sailed to the top of 
the water, and flew off a gnat. Within a few minutes of its first trans- 
formation it went through the process I have described, and became 
another being, larger, and more perfect in every way. I particularly 
noticed this as regards its tail, which was not visible in its first state 
when it came On my coat ; but after its new birth it unfolded this 
appendage, which seemed to have been wrapped up and laid along its 
back. We may presume that when it had attained its perfected state it 
flew off, and after mating with another of its species laid eggs in the 
water, and then died as the sun went down. 

This procession of life from one winged state into another appeared 
to me so interesting that I wrote for an explanation to the authorities at 
the Natural History Museum, South Kensington. The reply was as 
follows : ‘The Ephemeridz undergo a succession of moults in the 
larval stage, and in many species, if not all, they exhibit the peculiar 
phenomenon which you describe of two winged forms, known as the 
subimago, which casts a skin, and the imago.” ‘This does not in any 
way explain the wonderful process by which life, a more perfect and 
glorious life, emerges from the original gnat body, It is just one of 
those delightful peeps into the processes of nature which the fisherman 
gets who frequents the river bank, and observes what is going on 
around him. If such a transformation from the subimago into the 
imago is possible in the lower life of the Ephemeridz, what may not be 
possible in the higher organisation of humanity, when the tremors of 
death are over, and the spirit rises to the great Unseen ? 


It is evident that the observant angler may bring 
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home with him from a day’s sport very much more than 
his catch of fish. 


One cannot too often draw attention to the excellent 
work which is being done by the Commons and Footpaths 
Preservation Society. The Society, inter alia, is urging 
the Birkenhead Corporation to provide that the public 
shall at all times have the privilege of enjoying exercise 
and recreation upon one hundred and seventy-one acres 
of common land in Denbighshire, which the Corporation 
is seeking to acquire as a catchment area in connection 
with its projected water undertaking. The Society’s 
negotiations for the protection of rights of way and 
common lands affected by over twenty private bills now 
before Parliament have generally met with success ; it is 
arbitrating through its secretary between landowners and 
local authorities in several cases in order to obviate resort 
to litigation with regard to disputed rights of way, and it 
is dealing with some one hundred and forty cases affecting 
the interests which it protects in various parts of the 
country. Herein it is performing an invaluable service to 
the community. 
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Tue heat was stifling, wearisome, 
making the day such a furnace-room 
of life, as in this country we seldom 
know. What it was in the cities, 
in the work-rooms, for those who 
labour because so only may they 
live, God knew; and why His sun 
shed on this corner of the world 
just so much extra heat as robbed 
men of their pleasure in it. Even 
in a shady garden-corner it was 
too fierce for an old man who lay 
there idle, weak, well-tended, 
sleeping fitfully. 

Clek—clck— 
The sound had dropped across 





the silence with a sharpness foreign 
to bird or bee. The old man 
started, half-awake ; listened. 

Clek— 

It came again, borne on an 
airless gust of wind full in his 
face, clck, clck, at measured in- 
tervals, insistent, never varying. 
What was this? Memory, or 
fancy? The heat, the stillness, 
and the sound carried him back 
across sixty busy years. It was 
late evening, night, indeed, for 
many, and the strict day’s work 
was over. He was carried back, 
far from his cosseted old age of 
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rest and weariness, to the engine- 
rooms of a great workshop—there 
the heat and the stillness met him 
as old friends. 

In a sort of inner room, boxed 
round with screens of glass, two 
very young men sat busy and 
absorbed. The light by which 
they worked brought out their 
eager faces from the surround- 
ing dimness and cast shadows from 
the frame-work of the screen, in 
bars, upon the table over which 
their heads were bent. In the 
farther darkness, beyond the glass 
and beyond the palpable silence 
which the glass enclosed, were 
engines quietly and unobtrusively 
in motion. A board with brass 
discs and pointers registered their 
behaviour, and the brass caught 
from the inner light its farthest 
gleam. A bit of machinery less 
perfect than the rest; the watch- 
man, whose duty was to report 
change of register, not to control 
it, moved past in his due round. 

On the inner side of that glass 
wall Theory was struggling—and 
how it struggled, the old man 
remembered. It was not routine 
work, but an experiment, which 
had kept them there when rest, 
amusement, exercise, might have 
been theirs at will. How rapt 
they were upon it, heedful of each 
other only in comparing progress. 
Their supper—food, at any rate— 
was on a plate between them, and 
they ate mechanically from time 
to time. One of them found 
himself biting in time to that 
insistent click of the pointer, and 
took space to smile, but not to 
comment onit. So the hot hours 
of that night trailed by till in 
the fresher air of coming dawn the 
two walked through streets of 


sleeping houses, still calculating, 
discussing, beating their problem 
out, to snatch at last, but surely, 
their meed of dreamless sleep. 
What effort had been theirs, what 
cheery aspiration! ‘The result had 
indeed been failure, but in the 
consequence had come Success, 

The old man in the garden 
sighed as the sound ceased and 
the picture faded. He looked 
wistfully at his trembling hand, 
stirred restlessly among his 
cushions. “To be young,” he 
sighed. ‘“'To hope!” 


The heat was jading, sullenly 
oppressive, in that corner of 2 
dingy city where a man had 
centred his life. The room was 
close and quiet; an intermittent 
rustle of paper, the ticking of a 
type-writer, the hum of voices 
through a closed door, these 
seemed tolie behind the silenceand 
not break through it. The man 
who worked there, pausing a mo- 
ment from his scheme of facts and 
figures, wondered why he was 
tired. His mind refused to fix 
itself on what had so long con- 
tented it, rebelled savagely against 
the one use it was put to. There 
was a new sound in the room, 
come he knew not whence, 
first caught he knew not when— 
the plash of sculls used lazily to 
send a boat along a glass-smooth 
water. It freshened the room, 
brought more air into the heat of 
it, changed the smell of hot dust 
for that of sun-scorched earth. It 
swept the man of affairs, keen and 
anxious and single-minded, clean 
out of existence. 

The boat went gently down 
that pleasant river, skirting the 
banks to gain the shade of the 
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rustle of it jarred upon her ear. 


overhanging trees. Beyond lay 
fields of grass browning under 
the relentless glare, and a road 
white-limned in dust climbing 
towards the distant hills whose 
sombre blue cut harshly on the 
cloudless sky. The sculler in the 
boat was young, a lad from school 
and college, still wondering what 
the world would say to him. As 
he pulled idly along through the 
heat and the stillness, his thoughts 
knew no bounds this side of in- 
finity. Everything was possible, 
everything was intangible, was 
wonderful. Pleasures, moralities, 
attainments, changes, chased each 
other through the tangles of his 
mind, Life was a miracle and 
death a marvel. 

Mid-stream glowed siiver-blue, 
a sheet of burnished steel blinding 
to look upon. The water dripping 
from the oar-blades shimmered 
aud flashed like jewels in the light. 
The man of middle-age remem- 
bered what the boy had hardly 
seen, and more than he had felt. 
“To be young,” he sighed. “‘ To 
dream !” 


The woman who had done 
something for herself and for the 
world was forced for once into 
full inactivity. The heat was 
enervating, narcotic. There came 
no coolness from the summer sea 
that the terrace overhung. It 
rocked lazily below there, un- 
shadowed, bare of mystery. The 
house behind, dark with drawn 
blinds and open door-ways, stood 
silent in the glare, At the far 


end of the terrace a cane chair 
creaked now and then under the 
movements of a heavy sleeper. 
She had stopped the languid 
motion of her fan, because the 
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Everything was dull, dreary; 
within herself she could find no 
thought worth thinking. Her 
mouth drooped peevishly, and the 
strong light showed her face up 
lined and worn—faded. 

Suddenly there came a sound to 
rouse her, the callof a bird. Here in 
this sea-possessed solitude, the call 
of a bird that cries its wild notes far 
inland and across a narrower sea. 

The heat, the stillness, and the 
call—how she remembered ! 

It was the very verge of sunset, 
before the clouds have caught and 
reddened that golden glow with 
which the air pulses, The garden 
lay beneath it breathless, a forcing- 
press of perfume and aroma; its 
green slopes of lawn, its rose- 
engirdled arches, its broad paths 
with flowers hedge-high in masses 
for their border, were flooded with 
sweetness and with mellow light. 
In the one nook of shade, watch- 
ing till the evening sky should win 
its glory, a young girl knelt to 
turn and scatter the masses of 
rose-petals spread out to dry. 
Over the creeper-clad walls, from 
the quiet fields outside, the bird- 
call came again—persistent, soli- 
tary. Presently the girl laughed 
and flung an answering phrase to 
it that had almost a purer melody. 
The brightness and the sweetness 
of the hour were in her happy 
face, the warm glow in her voice, 
and in her thoughts— Ah, but 
the woman remembered ! 

With eyes unseeing she looked 
out over the sea, with a tense 
grasp crushed the flowers at her 
throat. “Ah, God! To be 
young!” she said. ‘To hope.” 


“ Alas!” sighed the Angel ot 
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Compassion. 

regret ?” 
The Angel of Compensation 

smiled wisely, and cast about the 


' “Must they all 
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three a corner of his ample 
robe. 


And the Angel of Memory, 
spreading tireless wings, sped on. 
Frorgnce Davipson. 


Societies and Institutes 


Arrangements 


Tue seventy-seventh annual 
meeting of the British Asso- 
CIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
Scrence will be held at Leicester, 
and will begin on Wednesday, 
July 31. 

ew members and associates 
may be enrolled by applying to 
the general treasurer, Burlington 
House, London, W., or to the 
local offices at Leicester, on the 
following terms: 

(i) New life members he a 
composition of £10, which entitles 
them to receive gratuitously the 
reports of the association that may 
be published after the date of 
payment. 

(ii) New annual members for 
a payment of {2 for the first year. 
They receive gratuitously the 
réports for the year of their ad- 
mission and for every following 
year in which they continue to 
pay a subscription of £1 without 
intermission. 

(iii) Associates for this meeting 
only for a payment of {1. They 
are entitled to réceive the report 
of the meeting at two-thirds of 
the publication price. Associates 
are not eligible to serve on com- 
mittees or to hold office. 

Persons who have in any former 
year been admitted members of 
the association may renew their 


membership, without being called 
upon for arrears, on payment of 
£i. They will not, however, be 
entitled to receive the annual re- 
port. Ladies may become mem- 
bers of associates on the same 
terms as gentlemen, or they can 
obtain ladies’ tickets (transferable 
to ladies only) on payment of £1. 

Tickets for the meeting may 
now be obtained, and until July 
23, at the office of the a o- 
ciation, Burlington House, Lon- 
don, W. Annual members must 
send their subscription of £1 with 
the application, Post Office or- 
ders and cheques (crossed “ Bank 
of England, Western Branch ”) 
should be made payable to Pro- 
fessor John Perry, General Trea- 
surer. After July 24, when the 
office will be closed, members and 
petsons desirous of becoming mem- 
bers or associates or of obtaining 
ladies’ tickets are requested to 
make application in the reception 
room, Leicester. Tickets may be 
obtained also from the local offices 
at Leicester, Without an official 
ticket, no pefson will be admitted 
to any of the meetings, 

The reception room at Leicester 
will be opened on Monday, July 
29, at 2 P.M.,on Tuesday, July 30, 
and Wednesday, July 31,at 10 a,M., 
and on the following days at 8 a.M., 











for thé issue of tickets to membérs; 
associates, and ladies, according to 
the statement -given above, and 
for supplying lists and prices of 
lodgings to strangers on their 
attival. No tickets will be issued 
after 6 P.M. 

In the réception room there will 
be officers for supplying informa- 
tion regarding the arrangements 
for thé meeting. The “ Journal,” 
containing the sectional pro- 
grammes for each day, will be laid 
on thé table on Wednesday, July 
31, at 10 a.., and on the follow- 
ing days at 8 a.M., for gratuitous 
distribution. Lists of members 
présent will be issued as soon 
as possible after the commence- 
ment of the meeting, and will be 
placed in the same room for dis- 
tribution. The published reports 
of the British Association can be 
ordered in this room, for members 
and associates only, at the reduced 
prices authorised by the council, 
The membership tickets will con- 
tain a map of Leicester and par- 
ticulars regarding the rooms ap- 
pointed for sectional and other 
meetings. For the convenience 
of members and associates a branch 
post office (which will be available 
also for communications between 
membéfs attending the meeting) 
will be opened in the reception 
room. Members and associates 
may obtain information regarding 
local arrangements on application 
to the local secrétaries, Millstone 
Lane, Leicester, or at the London 
office, Burlington House, A plan 
of the Opera House, in which the 
president’s address and one of the 
evening discourses will be de- 
livered, may be consulted in the 
reception room on Monday, July 
29, at 2 BM. ; atid numbered or 
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résérved seats can be taken of and 
after that day, Applicants for 
reserved seats must present theif 
association tickets, 

The first meeting of the general 
committee will be held on Wed- 
nesday, July 31, at 4 PM., for the 
despatch of business usually 
brought before that body. The 
committee will meet again on 
Friday, August 2, at 3.15 ».m., for 
the purpose of appointing officers 
for the meeting at Dublin in 1908. 
The concluding meeting of this 
committee will be held on Wed- 
nesday, August 7, at 1 P.M., when 
the report of the committee of 
recommendations will be received 
and considered. The general 
committee appoints at each annual 
meeting a committee to receive 
the recommendations of the sec« 
tional committees and to report to 
the general committee on the 
measures which they recommend 
to be adopted for the advance- 
ment of science. This committee 
will meet at 3 p.m. on Monday, 
August 5, and at 3.15 P.M. on 
Tuesday, August 6, if the business 
has not been completed on the 
previous day. 

The inaugural meeting will be 
held on Wednesday, July 31, at 
8.30 p.M., when Sir David Gill, 
president-elect, will assume the 
presidency and deliver an address, 
On Thursday, August 1, the Mayor 
of Leicester (Alderman Sir Edward 
Wood, J.P.) will hold a reception 
at a féte to be given by him in the 
Abbey Park; and on Tuesday, 
August 6, there will be a soirée 
in the Museum buildings, On 


Friday, August 2, a discourse on 
“The Arc and Spark in Radio 
Telegraphy ” will be delivered by 
Mr. W. Duddell ; and on Monday, 
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August 5, a discourse on “ Recent 
Developments in the Theory of 
Mimicry ” will be delivered by 
Dr. F. A. Dixey. The concluding 
meeting will be held on Wednes- 
day, August 7, at 2.30 P.M. 

The sections are: A. Mathe- 
matical and Physical Science; B. 
Chemistry ; C. Geology; D. 
Zoology ; E. Geography; F. 
Economic Science and Statistics ; 
G. Engineering ; H. Anthropo- 
logy ; I. Physiology ; K. Botany ; 
L. Educational Science. The 
sections will meet in the rooms 
assigned to them for the reading 
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August 3; Monday, August 5 ; 
and Tuesday, August 6, at hours 
appointed by the sectional com- 
mittees. 

Excursions will be made on 
Saturday, August 3, to places of 
interest in the district, such as 
Chatsworth, Haddon Hall, Belvoir 
Castle, Warwick, Kenilworth, 
Stamford, and Peterborough. A 
special excursion will be made to 
the Charnwood Forest. 

The members of the Bririsx 
ArcHo.LocicaL Association will 
meet at the County Museum, 
Dorchester, on July 16 at 12 


and discussion of reports and o'clock. Members of the Dorset 
papers on Thursday, August 1; Field Club are invited to be 
Friday, August 2; Saturday, present. 

Transactions 


Tue lecture on “ Conservation 
of Historic Buildings and Fres- 
coes,” delivered by Professor A. H. 
Church before the Roya Instirvu- 
Tion on April 12, has now been 
printed. It does not lend itself 
to condensation, but will be found 
of great utility to all who are 
interested in the highly important 
subject with which it deals. Pro- 
fessor Church is strong in his de- 
nunciation of gas as a destructive 
agency, and discusses remedial 
measures authoritatively. 

Professor Arthur Schuster, of 
the University of Manchester, 
lectured before the Royat Insti- 
TuTION on May 18 on “ Interna- 
tional Science.” He pointed out 
that international co-operation in 
scientific research would, in spite 
of certain difficulties which accom- 
pany it, prevent much waste of 
energy and overlapping ; discussed 
the present position of such co- 
operation ; insisted that much 
valuable work could be accom- 


plished in no other way ; and laid 
stress on the value of scientific 
work undertaken in common as a 
means of promoting a friendly 
understanding among the nations. 
“The co-operation of different 
nations in the joint investigation 
of the constitution of the terres- 
trial globe, of the phenomena 
which take place at its surface, and 
of the celestial bodies which shine 
equally upon all, directs attention 
to our common interests and ex- 
poses the artificial nature of 
political boundaries. The meet- 
ings in common discussion of 
earnest workers in the fields of 
knowledge tend to obliterate the 
superficial distinctions of manner 
and outward bearing which so 
often get exaggerated until they 
are mistaken for deep-seated 
national characteristics.” Profes- 
sor Schuster’s interesting address 
has now been printed. 

At the meeting of the Zootoci- 
caL Society or Lonpon on.June 18 
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Mr. H. O. Bax-Ironside, H.B.M. 
Minister to Venezuela, exhibited 
a series of eighteen models of 
Venezuelan animals. The models 
had been made from living speci- 
mens by a native Indian, the 
material employed being Ballata 
gum. Mr. C. L. Boulenger ex- 
hibited and made remarks on a 
new Hydromedusan, examples of 
both the polyp and medusa stages of 
which were obtained by Dr. Cun- 
nington and himself during their 
recent exploration of the lake 
Birket Gurun in the Fayum. The 
medusa, for which Mr. Boulenger 
proposed the name Moerisia /yonsi, 
g. and sp. n., was an Anthomedusan 
which appeared closely related to 
Sarsia. ‘The hydroid was gymno- 
blastic and resembled Cordy/ophora, 
differing, however, from that genus 
in possessing a more complex mode 
of branching, and in the situation 
of the gonophores, which were on 
the polyps themselves. 

Mr. R. T. Ginther contributed 
a paper on the jelly-fish of the 
genus Limnocnida collected during 
the third Tanganyika expedition. 
The material had been obtained 
on four distinct dates in September, 
November, and February by Dr. 
W. A. Cunnington, and therefore 
during the season of the great rains, 
The greater number of specimens 
in all the collections showed a 
vigorous growth of young medusa- 
buds on the manubrium, and that 
therefore the theory that a sexual 
reproduction occurred during the 
dry season only, which was pro- 
pounded by Mr. Moore, must be 
abandoned. Dr. Cunnington’s 
material threw new light upon the 
order and succession in which the 
tentacles developed, and had 
enabled the author to record all 
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the stages of tentacle development 
as exhibited by individuals ranging 
from 2 mm. to 22 mm. Certain 
variations in the arrangement of 
radial canals and of sense-organs 
were discussed. As large a per- 
centage as 24 per cent. were found 
to possess five or. more radial 
canals, the greatest number being 
seven instead of the normal four. 
The Victoria Nyanza form of 
Limnocnida collected by Sir C. 
Eliot, which was also dealt with 
in the paper, was believed to 
be a variety which differed from 
the Tanganyika form in that the 
tentacles were more deeply im- 
bedded in ridges of jelly of the 
exumbrella than in the Tangan- 
yika form. All the individuals in 
a collection from the Victoria 
Nyanza were females. The result 
of a reinvestigation of both Lim- 
nocnida and Limnocodium had led the 
author to the conclusion that both 
genera were to be referred to the 
Trachomeduse, in spite of the 
fact that no other known Tracho- 
medusan had gonads on the manu- 
brium. Reasons for this view were 
given, as also for the association of 
both freshwater meduse with the 
Olindiade. It was considered 
exceedingly doubtful whether 
either Limnocodium or Limnocnida 
ever passed through a hydroid 
stage at all. 

This meeting closed the Session 
1906-1907. The next Session 
(1907-1908) will commence in 
November next. 

The Connaught meeting of the 
Royat Society oF ANTIQUARIES OF 
IrnELanp was opened at Athlone on 
July 2. A full programme of ex- 
cursions from that date to July 6 
included visits to the islands of 
Lough Ree, the ruins at Clonmac- 
G 
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nois, 
Island. 

Lecturing before the Royar 
Microscoricat Socizty on June 
19, Dr. Hebb showed two inter- 
esting slides of fluid crystals. He 
said an intermediate physical state 
existed between the solid and 
liquid forms of matter, i.¢., 
some substances presented them- 
selves as liquids whilst retaining 
certain characteristics of their solid 
state. This intermediate state had 
been found to occur in animal 
tissues, and it was to Adami and 
Aschoff that we owed the demon- 
stration of potential fluid crystals 
in certain organs, ¢.g., the adrenal 
gland. The slides exhibited were 
sections cut from the fresh tissue 
of the adrenal gland. In the one 
illuminated by ordinary light the 
sphero-crystals were indistinguish- 
able from common fat globules, 
but in the one illuminated by 
polarised light they evidently pos- 
sessed the power of double refrac- 
tion and exhibited a well-marked 
black cross. 

At the meeting of the Linnzan 
Society on June 20, Dr. Rendle 
gave an account of the plants col- 
lected on Mount Ruwenzori by 
Dr. A. F, R. Wollaston (1906), 
from the paper by Messrs. E, G. 
Baker, S. L. Moore,:and A, B. 
Rendle. The plants from the 
Ruwenzori range were collected 
from two camps—one at about 
3500 ft. above sea-level on the 
south-east slopes of the range be- 
between the mountains proper 
and Lake Ruisamba ; the other at 
6500 ft. in the Mubuku Valley 
on the east side of the range. 
Expeditions were made to inter- 
mediate and higher altitudes, the 
highest camp being at about 
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12,500 ft., whence plants weré 
collected up to the snow-level at 
about 14,500 ft. on the east side. 
The time of year was January 
to July. Dr. Wollaston gives 
notes on the vegetation at different 
altitudes from 3000 to 15,000 ft., 
and has brought back some photo- 
graphs showing the nature of the 
country and different aspects of 
the vegetation. ‘The plants at the 
lower elevations include some 
common tropical weeds, with a 
fair percentage of more localised 
species and some novelties, Culti- 
vation ceases above 7000 ft. and 
at from 7000 to 8000 ft. is found 
the largest forest of the range: a 
large Dombeya is noticeable, and 
one of the finest trees is a Podo- 
carpus. Above 8000 ft. the forest 
thins out, and is gradually replaced 
by a belt of small tree-heaths and 
Podocarpus. The bamboo-zone 
begins on the east side at about 
8500 and continues up to 10,000 ft. 
The big tree-heaths begin about 
9500 ft., at which level a number 
of terrestrial orchids were found, 
with numerous ferns. From 10,000 
to 11,000 ft. moss is plentiful 
on the ground and trees forming 
cushions two ft. deep; here were 
found two tree-Lobelias. In thenext 
thousand feet Helichrysums, Lobe- 
lias, tree-heaths, and tree-Senecios 
are the most conspicuous plants, 
The heaths cease about 12,500 ft. 
but the Senecios continue almost 
to 14,000 ft. Another Lobelia ap- 
pears at about 12,500 ft., and is 
found on the steepest slopes almost 
to the snow-line. Helichrysums, 
sometimes forming bushes four or 
five ft. high, grow luxuriantly. A 
small radis was found at 14,000 ft., 
and a rush, a grass (a new species 
of Poa), and mosses were found 











growing up to the level of per- 
manent snow. 

The Bishop of Barking was 
among those who attended the 
meeting of the Lonpon anpD 
Minptesex ArcH£0LOoGICcAL SociETY 
on June 1. Members assembled 
at the Hospital of St. Mary and 
St. Thomas, Ilford, now surviving 
as an almshouse. It is one of the 
few medieval Leper Houses still 
existing. After inspecting the 
Roman camp of Uphall the 
Society visited places of interest at 
Barking. 

On June 15 the same Society 
assembled at St. Ethelburga’s, 
Bishopsgate Street, and proceeded 
to St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, and 
thence to Crosby Hall, where a 
short paper was read. 

The Easr Herts Arcumo- 
LocicaL Society selected the 
Berkhamstead-Bayford district for 
their twenty-fifth excursion on 
June 20.° Ponsbourne Manor 
House, Little | Berkhamstead 
Church (which contains a me- 
morial to Bishop Ken, who was 
born in the village in 1637), Essen- 
don Church, Bayford Church, Rox- 
ford and Bayfordbury were visited. 

The Society gathered at the 
parish church of Ware on the 
occasion of its twenty-sixth excur- 
sion on July 11, and witnessed the 
unveiling of a tablet inscribed to 
the Rev. Charles Chauncy, M.A., 
B.D., who was vicar of Ware from 
1627 to 1633, and subsequently, 
having migrated to America, Presi- 
dent of Harvard College from 
1654 till his death in 1671. The 
ceremony of unveiling was per- 
formed by Mr, Whitelaw Reid, 
the American Ambassador. Mem- 
bers afterwards visited places of 
interest in Ware, 
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A meeting of the Batu anp 
Wasr anp Souruern Counrins 
Society’s Show Dates Committee 
was held at the Town Hall, Dor- 
chester, on June 18, in order to 
consider what would be the most 
suitable date for the Society’s 1908 
exhibition at Dorchester. The 
Mayor presided, and it was unani- 
mously resolved to recommend to 
the Society’s Council that the exhi- 
bition be opencd on Wednesday, 
June 3, and closed on Whit-Mon- 
day, June 8, a very strong opinion 
having been expressed by those 
well acquainted with the locality 
that these would be the most suit- 
able dates for Dorchester that could 
be selected. 

A deputation from the Society, 
consisting of Lord Wynford, Col, 
the Hon. C, Byng, the Hon. J. R, 
de C. Boscawen, Major Sherston, 
Col. Parry Okeden, and Messrs. A, 
H. Gibbs, T. E. Studdy, G. Gib- 
bons, A. QO. Sillifant, C. L. F. 
Edwards, J. Rossiter, and T. F, 
Plowman, secretary, accompanied 
by the Mayor and ether members 
of the local committee, then visited 
the site proposed for the exhibi- 
tion, which is the same as that 
occupied by the Society on its two 
last visits, viz., in 1872 and 1887. 
The exhibition having consider- 
ably grown in extent im recent 
years, it was found necessary to add 
eight additional acres of adjoin- 
ing land. Those present were 
entertained to luncheon by the 
Mayor, who assured the deputa- 
tion that the Saciety would be very 
heartily welcomed at Dorchester, 
and that every effurt would be made 
to ensure a successful meeting. 

Tue Dorset Narurat Hisrory 
anp AnriguaRIAN Fistp Cxius 
opened their summer season on 
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June 20 with a pleasant excursion 
into a not too well explored 


district of mid-Dorset, one of 
much interest both to the archzo- 
logist and to the naturalist, and to 
all who have an eye for beautiful 
scenery. ‘The route lay up the 
valley of the Pydel or Trent. 
The party made their first halt on 
Waterson, or Walterston, Ridge, 
where a clump of fir-trees is an 
easily recognisable landmark for 
many miles around, and where 
the highway is crossed by an 
ancient road. Here Mr. Prideaux 
pointed out the barrows which 
stud-the ridge. The party then 
drove on to a spot at Little Pydel, 
where the Rev. C, W. H. Dicker 
called attention to traces of a 
British Valley Settlement. He 
had, he said, been in correspond- 
ence on the subject with Mr. 
Gould, the chairman of the Earth- 
works Committee of the Society 
of Antiquaries, who had expressed 
the opinion that the remains: of 
the settlement belonged to an 
extremely remote age, probably 
palzolithic, and that they were 
the enclosures in which the stock- 
raising people who occupied these 
downs kept their stock safe from 
the attacks of wolves and of human 
enemies in time of war. They 
would in the course of their 
journey that day pass a large 
number of .these enclosures, many 
of them upon the hills, and un- 
doubtedly used as places of refuge 
in time of war. The whole of that 
part of the valley and the hillsides 
were divided up into squares by 
mounds and ditches, which for- 
merly were considerable works 
belonging to the palzolithic age, 
The next halting place was 
opposite Pydelhinton Church, 
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where the party was received 
by the Rector, the Rev. J. E. 
Hawksley, Speculation was rife 
as to the nature of the large 
carved stone which has been built 
into the middle of the boundary 
wall of the churchyard alongside 
the road. Some suggested that: it 
had been a font, but Mr. Alfred 
Pope, the author of “The Old 
Stone Crosses of Dorset,” and 
therefore an acknowledged autho- 
rity in such matters, expressed the 
opinion that it may have been the 
base, or a portion of the base, of a 
cross, and the square cavity the 
socket into which the end of the 
shaft was inserted. The visitors 
having seated themselves inside 
the church, Mr. Hawksley said he 
should welcome any light which 
members of the club and other 
antiquaries could throw upon the 
history of the church and parish. 
The first information that they 
could obtain about the parish was 
that it was given to the Priory 
of Morteyn, or de Mortano, in 
Normandy, so that the prior was 
practically lord of the manor and 
appointed to the rectory. This 
continued until 1472, when the 
manor came into the hands of 
Eton College, which had held 
it ever since and appointed the 
rectors, As to the date of the 
church, Hutchins said it was 
dedicated in 1295; but he thought 
that some part of it, probably 
the chancel, may be of earlier 
date. The first rector was in- 
stituted in 1295. The church 
was enlarged in 1867; whether 
it was improved was another 
question. The navewas lengthened 
and the north aisle added. He 
called attention to three brasses of 
interest, the oldest of the date 

















1445, and also to the sedilia and 
the little old piscina. There wére 
five bells in the tower. He 
exhibited an old Communion 
plate, a pewter flagon and paten,a 
chalice, and the present alms dish, 
bearing the date 1685. Among 
their rectors at Pydelhinton were 
two known to fame, namely, Philip 
Montague, who was rector in 
1751, and was a great pluralist, 
being Dean of Salisbury, Dean 


‘of Lincoln, Provost of Eton, and 


Chancellor of the Garter, and 
finally Bishop of Lincoln; and the 
saintly ‘T. T. Carter, who was 
rector at Pydelhinton from 1837 
to 1844, and who became Vicar 
of Clogher and Canon of Wind- 
sor. On the north side of the 
chancel outside the church he in- 
vited admiration of the beautiful 
moulded doorway. 

The party nextdroveon to South 
House, the residence of Mr. 
E. Barkworth, near which were 
pointed out the Ancient Common- 
field Acres, which are still clearly 
visible in the sloping fields, They 
then proceeded to Pydeltrenthide 
Church, where the Vicar, having 
bidden them a cordial welcome to 
his own parish, said that he did 
not propose to spend much time 
in speaking of the points of that 
church, as he had already dealt 
with it in detail in a paper which 
was to be published in the next 
volume of the “ Proceedings ” of 
their club. Domesday mentioned 
that a Norman family, the 
Arundells, held the manor under 
King William, and traces of the 
church built in their time would 
be found in the segmental arch of 
the doorway and the chancel 
piers. In the capitals on one side 
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of the chancel arch they had 
genuine Norman work of the 
twelfth century, and on the other 
side a Tudor reproduction of the 
same. He pointed out traces of 
the rood screen, the sockets of the 
roodbeam, and the stairway lead- 
ing to the rood loft, The tower, 
the most important part of the 
present building, was erected in 
1487, as was recorded in a very 
quaint inscription in bad and 
difficult Latin carved across the 
exterior. The south aisle appeared 
to be of the same date as the 
tower, but the north was a little 
later, probably built after 1500. 
The chancel was of late fourteenth- 
century work, and what was 
now a vestry, and was formerly 
known as; the chapel of the Holy 
Trinity, was built about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, 
so that the church as it now 
stands was a fourteenth and 
fifteenth century building, with a 
little Norman work preserved in it. 
The font was thirteenth century, 
built of a block of marble from the 
Purbeck beds. The carved wooden 
cover of the font, probably Jaco- 
bean, was interesting and peculiar 
to Dorset. The holy table in the 
south aisle was possibly older than 
Jacobean, and was no doubt at 
one time the altar of the church. 
At the time of the restoration in 
the last century the altar was sold 
to a publican, and found a place 
for many years in his inn; but 
it was recovered thence when Mr. 
Dalison was Vicar, and was 
restored to its ancient sacred 
use. 

Members of the Society after- 
wards visited “ Plush Folly” and 
Buckland Newton. 
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“Tue Lire or Water Pater.” By 
Tuomas Wricut. (Everett.) 
In his preface to his “Life of 
Walter Pater ” Mr. Wright recalls 
the fact that “ although more than 
twelve years have elapsed since 
Walter Pater died, and although 
he was one of the most brilliant 
and most original writers of the 
Victorian era, no account of his 
life has yet appeared, with the 
exception of the meagre outline 
given in Mr. A, C. Benson’s 
‘Walter Pater’ and the few details 
to be found in magazine articles.” 
It is a hundred and sixty years 
since Lord Chesterfield served his 
contemporaries as a guide to 
manners, and just upon a hundred 
since the great Napoleon was at 
the zenith of his fame. Yet in 
spite of the fact that one could 
stock a library with Chesterfieldian 
and Napoleonic literature, during 
the current year bulky volumes 
dealing with each of these two 
widely different individuals have 
been added to the list. We may 
pease. therefore, that Mr. 
right’s will be only the first of 
a series of Pater biographies which 
will see the light of day as time 
goes on. 

There are a good many differ- 
ences of opinion on the subject of 
biographical writings, some people 
holding that a biography should 
be written while the memory of 
the man and his works is still 
green, others that sufficient time 
should elapse to enable the chroni- 
cler to focus his own ideas with 
the help of the material he has 
collected. Some declare, again, 
that the best biography of all is 
that undertaken by an enthusiast 


to whom the personality of- his 
subject was unknown. To this 
last category Mr. Wright cannot 
be said to belong, although it 
would seem that the pen-picture 
he presents to the reader is less an 
actual portrait of Walter Pater as 
he was than a minute description 
of what Mr. Wright supposed him 
to be. In his self-imposed task of 
explaining Pater he has given us a 
less convincing study of the man 
than he probably wished to give. 
He has fallen into the error not 
uacommon among biographers of 
preaching the gospel of Pater 
according to Thomas Wright, and 
we are of opinion that the gospel 
of Pater is more likely to be weak- 
ened than to be strengthened 
thereby. Yet we must give Mr. 
Wright the praise he deserves for 
having put before us a very living 
picture of the author of “ Marius 
the Epicurean”—his childhood, 
his schooldays (he was educated 
at King’s School, Canterbury), his 
life at Queen’s College, Oxford. 
It is interesting to read of Pater’s 
first days with his 4/ma Mater. “I 
am in much better spirits than 
Pater,” writes his friend Mac- 
queen, “who is now sitting oppo- 
site to me weeping.” The friend- 
ship between Pater and Macqueen 
was considerably disturbed by the 
former renouncing his ultra-High 
Church tenets in favour of agnosti- 
cism. Yet it was the opinion of 
many of those who knew him 
best that he was never a con- 
firmed atheist—an opinion which 
subsequent events amply bore 
out. 

It is with his book “ Marius 
the Epicurean” that the name of 

















Walter Pater is specially associated ; 
but we agree with his biographer 
that his “ Studies in the History 
of the Renaissance” was his 
masterpiece. This book was, how- 
ever, not by any means universally 
appreciated. Blackwood’s critic, 
for instance, stigmatised the theory 
respecting Botticelli’s Madonnas 
as “one of the most incongruous 
and grotesque misrepresentations 
ever invented by man,” and Jowett 
was distinctly displeased with the 
work, Pater’s Greek studies receive 
full justice at the hands of Mr. 
Wright ; indeed, the chapter deal- 
ing with them is one of the most 
interesting in the book. Mr. 
Wright, too, treats in an interest- 
ing manner of the Jackson episode, 
Jackson having been, as most 
people know, one of Pater’s greatest 
friends and the original of 
“ Marius.” “ Imaginary Portraits ” 
gives Mr. Wright an opportunity of 
appearing at his best. Indeed it 
would seem that his appreciation 
of Pater’s work is at once more 
delicate, more subtle, and—-shall 
we say it plainly ?—in better taste 
than his appreciation of Pater 
himself, Here and there occur 
passages which give one an impres- 
sion of intrusion into the holy of 
holies, which in the life of every 
man, be he a public character or a 
private person, should be respected. 
The continual reference to Pater’s 
personal appearance and his 
physical defects, which occurs 
with wearisome iteration, might, 
we think, have been omitted. 
Other mistakes might also have 
been avoided, and a line of Pater’s 
might have served Mr. Wright as 
a model. “ Descriptions of violent 
incidents,” says as “and ab- 
normal states of mind do not serve 
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the purpose of art. The object 
of art is to help us to forget the 
crude and the violent and to lead 
us towards certain normal aspects 
of nature.” 

It is perhaps not quite gracious 
of Mr. Wright in his preface to 
devote so much time to finding 
fault with a fellow author. He 
divides his remarks concerning 
Mr. Benson’s book under twelve 
heads, and sums them up by 
regretting that Mr. Benson 
“ attempted to justify Pater at the 
expense of Jowett in a matter in 
which Pater was hopelessly wrong.” 
In this same preface the biographer 
cannot be said to err on the side of 
modesty, for he remarks that his 
book is likely to go into many 
editions, and further on he observes 
that it is the kind of work in 
which Pater himself would have 
gloried. Indeed, throughout the 
book Mr. Wright shows no sign of 
undue self-abasement, nor do we 
quite think that his appreciation of 
Pater can have been as genuine as 
he would have us believe, or he 
would hardly have spoken of him 
as the “grasshopper of English 
literature.” It is, as a matter of 
fact, a pity that so finished a master 
of English as Walter Pater should 
have come into the hands of a 
biographer whose style is devoid of 
elegance. When the reader has 
perused Mr. Wright’s preface he 
will have that gentleman’s un- 
biassed opinion of his own work. 
When he has read the two vol- 
umes before him he will, or 
we are greatly mistaken, have 
formed quite another judgment 
for himself, and one which will 
not be quite so flattering to 
the author. 

Auice L. CaLranper. 
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“Jamaican Sonc anv .Story.” 
By Watrer Jexyiu. (Published 
for the Folk-Lore Society by 
David Nutt. Price 10s, 6d. net.) 
The Folk-Lore Society, to 

which we are indebted for the 

rescue from oblivion of so much 
of the primitive literature of the 
nations, has recently published 

‘Jamaican Song and Story” as 

collected and edited by Walter 

Jekyll. These fifty-one stories by 

no means exhaust the folk-lore of 

Jamaica, which is rich in quaint 

tales that “‘ present a network of 

interwoven strands of European 
and African origin”; most of 
them “come under the head of 
animal stories and are of the same 
type as ‘Uncle Remus’ and 

Junod’s ‘Roman du Liévre,’” 

but, though they are entitled 

*¢ Annancy Stories,” that “ cravin’ 

ravenous creature,” half -man, 

half-spider, does not appear in all 
of them. ‘ Annancy isa legendary 
being whose chief characteristic is 
trickery,” and to follow his in- 
numerable adventures is to appre- 
ciate the finale of his encounter 
with the ’creech-owl, ‘an’ from 
that day Mr. Annancy becomes 
the biggest raskil in the world.” 

Some of the tales are evidently 

myths originating in an effort to 

account for facts of natural his- 
tory. “ Finger-quashy,” “Tim- 
molimmo,” “John Crow and 

Fowlhawk”’ belong to this cate- 

gory ; others bear a strong impress 

of European birth, under their cha- 
racteristic adaptations, The only 
one which differs in no way from 
its counterpart familiar in every 

English nursery is ‘‘ The Three 

Pigs,” except for the addition of 

a little tune sung by the Pig to 

the Wolf. 


The stories and tunes have been 
taken down by Mr. Jekyll at the dic- 
tation of the native men and boys 
in his employ, and the former are 
printed in their ipsissima verba, 
which makes them at first a little 
dfficult to follow ; but when once 
‘* the wild confusion of pronouns ”” 
is realised the curious idioms and 
pronunciation are easily mastered, 
much assistance being given by 
the editor’s annotations, which 
serve to elucidate: numerous ob- 
scurities, A case in point is that 
of the formula with which each 
narration ends: ‘ Jack Mantora 
me no choose any,” which is a 
manner of disclaiming any inten- 
tion of personal reference to the 
surrounding listeners. ‘The negro 
is celebrated for his musical ear; 
also to be noted is the euphonic 
skill by which dramatic though 
otherwise meaningless syllables are 
made to describe sounds. ‘“ Mr. 
Blue-beard ” gets on his three- 
legged horse, “‘ an’ he start off itty- 
itty-hap, itty-itty-hap until he 
get home,” which differentiates 
the pace so clearly from that of 
the same mysterious animal in 
another story, wherein it is be- 
stridden by the Devil, “‘coming 
like lighten deeble-a-bup, deeble- 
a-bup.” Instances of this kind 
are also to be found in many An- 
nancy stories not included in this 
volume. 

Of Jamaican songs a fine selec- 
tion is given, Mr, Jekyll dividing 
them under the heads of Digging 
Sings, Ring Tunes, and Dancing 
Tunes. Digging-sings are ‘ used 
together with rum as an accom- 
paniment to field labour . 
Nothing more joyous can be 
imagined than a good ‘ digging- 
sing’ from twenty throats, with 
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the pickers—so they call their 
pick-axes—falling in regular beat. 
. . » One man starts or raises the 
tune, and the others come in with 
the bobbin or refrain of one or 
two words which does duty for 
chorus.” Ring tunes are games 
such as children play all the world 
over, but with the negroes they 
are combined with a greater ele- 
ment of dancing; “every district 
has its own, and while some old 
favourites remain, new ones are 
constantly in process of making.” 
This marks a peculiar contrast ; 
the negroes are still creating what 
the civilised races are endeavour- 
ing to resuscitate. ‘The Dancing 
Tunes are considered to be almost 
entirely of European origin, dis- 
playing “a more marked departure 
from what may be called the 
Jamaican type of melody,” but 
generally “the tunes are refitted 
with a complete set of new words 
describing some incident which 
has lately happened in the district 
or some detail of daily life.” 

Miss Alice Werner contributes 
an interesting introduction to the 
book on the origin and variants of 
the stories, and appendices by C. 
S. Myers and Lucy Broadwood 
are included on the traces of 
African melody and English airs 
respectively in Jamaican song. 

Auix Ecrrton. 


*‘ Tue Book or THE Knicut or La 
Tour-Lanpry.” Compiled for 
the instruction of his daughters. 
Translated from the original 
French into English in the reign 
of Henry VI., and edited for 
the first time from the unique 
manuscript in the British Mu- 
seum (Harl. 1764) and Caxton’s 
print, A.p, 1484, with an intro- 
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duction and notes by Tromas 

Wricut. Early English Text 

Society : Original Series, No. 33, 

revised edition, 1906. (Lon- 

don: Published for the Early 

English Text Society by 

Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 

& Co., Ltd., 43 Gerrard Street, 

Soho. Price, 8s.) 

Ir is unfortunate that the reissue 
of this most interesting volume 
should have given occasion for 
censure upona dead man. Dr. F, 
J. Furnivall explains in his “ Fore- 
word” in what respect the late 
Mr. Thomas Wright was culpable 
for neglect in preparing the edition 
of 1868 for press. It would have 
been a gracious act to omit the re- 
ference to Mr. Wright since “‘ death 
pays all debt,” but, presumably, 
this was found to be impossible. 

As a mirror reflecting the life 
and thought of Western Europe 
in the fourteenth century the 
Knight of La Tour-Landry’s book 
is invaluable. Primarily, it gives 
us French ideas expressed by a 
French gentleman ; but, before the 
Reformation, the dissimilarity be- 
tween the French outlook and our 
own was much less than it is now, 
and there is no reason to suppose 
that those who read the English 
translation made in Henry VI.’s 
reign found themselves in a strange 
atmosphere. 

In his prologue the Knight ex- 
plains the origin of his book in a 
passage whose tone has been finely 
rendered by the translator: “ In 
the yere of the incarnacion of oure 
lorde M* iij‘ lxxj, as y was in a 
gardin, al heui and fulle of thought, 
in the shadow, about the ende of 
the monthe of Aprille, but a litelle 
y reioysede me of the melodie and 
song of the wilde briddes; thei 
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sang there in her langages, as the 
Thrustille, the thrusshe, the nyt- 
ingale, and other briddes, the 
whiche were fulle of mirthe and 
ioye ; and thaire suete songe made 
my herte to lighten, and made me 
to thinke of the tyme that is passed 
of my youthe, how loue in gret 
distresse hade holde me, and how 
y was in her seruice mani tymes 
fulle of sorughe and gladnesse, as 
mani louers ben. But my sorw 
was heled, and my seruice well 
ysette and quitte, for he gaue me 
a fayr wyff, that was bothe faire 
and good, which had knowleche of 
all honoure, alle goode, and fayre 
mayntenynge, and of alle good she 
was belle and the floure; and y 
delited me so moche in her that y 
made for her loue songges, balades, 
rondelles, virallés, and diuerse new 
thinges in the best wise that y 
couthe. But dethe, that on alle 
makithe werre, toke her from me, 
the whiche hathe made me haue 
mani a sorufulle thought and gret 
heuinesse. And so it is more than 
xx yeere that I have ben for her 
ful of gret sorughe. For a true 
loveris hert forgetithe neuer the 
woman that enis he hathe truli 
loued. And as y was in the saide 
gardein, thinkynge of these 
thoughts, y sawe come towardes 
me my iij doughters, of the whiche 
I was joyfull, and had grete desire 
that thei shulde turne to good and 
worshipe aboue all ertheli thinges, 
for thei were yonge, and had but 
tendir witte ; and so atte the be- 
gynnyng a man aught to lerne his 
doughters with good ensaumples 
yevinge, as dede the quene Proues 
of Hongrie, that faire and goodly 
chastised and taught her dough- 
ters, as it is contened in her 
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With this object in view the 
worthy knight employed two priests 
and two clerks to collect examples 
and anecdotes such as were then 
held suitable for the instruction 
and edification of young ladies. 
Much of the didactic matter is 
taken from the Scriptures and the 
Lives of the Saints; but there are 
many tales which, though they 
may be said to point a moral, cer- 
tainly do not present it in a 
reverend guise; in fact, the edu- 
cation of the knight’s daughters 
would, in modern opinion, seem 
rather to acquaint them with 
every phase of obscenity and cre- 
dulity than with fit subjects for 
meditation. 

Of course the knight himself 
was not to blame; he spoke as his 
age thought. - And the book is so 
valuable and so interesting because, 
unconsciously, it presents to us 
the soul of our forefathers towards 
the close of a great epoch; it 
shows a dignified faith mingled 
with the most exaggerated super- 
stition, a high standard of purity 
coexisting with the grossest 
ribaldry in fancy and diction, and 
true chivalry associated with un- 
ashamed brutality. 

The staple of the character of 
men and women was, as one would 
expect, that with which we are all 
familiar more than five hundred 
years later. The foibles of femi- 
nine nature especially seem to be 
permanent. Thus the good knight 
writes a chapter on “‘ How a lady 
took so long to dress that she kept 
mass waiting, and how, at last, 
when she looked in the glass, the 
devil appeared and sent her mad, 
till God restored her reason and 
caused her repentance ;” another 
on * How a vain woman would 

















always don her best apparel for 
strangers and the feasts of men, 
but never for God and the feasts 
of the Church; and how a wind 
struck her helpless. Of her re- 
pentance and pardon” 3 again, 
“ How St. Brice, saying mass with 
St. Martin, laughed when he saw 
a fiend, writing the idle talk of the 
women present, find his parch- 
ment too short”; **On new and 
strange fashions of dress for 
women and the dress of serving- 
women’’; and “How a knight 
refused a lady for his wife because 
of her forward and familiar man- 
ner; and of the value of a quiet 
tongue.” 

A fair example of the good 
knight’s mingled seriousness and 
childishness is found in chapter 
xx.: “I wille telle you,” he writes, 
“of a lady that gaue the flesshe 
and the goode morselles of mete 
to the litelle dogges. Ther was a 
lady that had two little doggis, and 
she loued hem so that she toke gret 
plesaunce in the sight and feding of 
hem. Andshemadeeuery day dresse 
and make for hem disshes with 
soppes of mylke, and after gaue 
hem flesshe. But there was ones 
a frere that saide to her that it was 
not wel done that the dogges were 
fedde and made so fatte, and the 
pore pepille so lene and famisshed 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE BucHaNn 
Firtp Crus, 1906-1907. Vol. 
ix., Part I. 

This volume opens with a long 
and valuable paper on “‘ Folk-Song 
in Buchan,” by Mr. Gavin Greig. 
“ Folk-song,” says Mr. Greig, * by 
a kind of social gravitation, always 
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for hunger. And so the lady, for 
his saieng, was wrothe with hym, 
but she wolde not amende it. 
And after she happed she deied, 
and there felle a wonder meruailous 
sight, for there was seyn euer on 
her bedde ij. litelle blake dogges, 
and in her deyeng thei were about 
her mouthe and liked it, and 
whanne she was dede, there the 
dogges had lyked it was al blacke 
as cole, as a gentille woman tolde 
me that sawe it, and named me 
the lady.” One fears that this 


gentlewoman took too much 
pleasure in the knight’s sim- 
plicity. 


Dr. Furnivall, in his “ Fore- 
word,” explains the typography 
of the reprint. Ina note, dated 
November 1906, and circulated 
with the volume, the Committee 
of Management tell us that the 
support hitherto given to the 
Early English Text Society is 
“far below that which it de- 
serves.” This is much to be re- 
gretted. Subscribers obtain mem- 
bership on paying two guineas a 
year, and are then entitled to 


receive the society’s publications 


as they appear. It need hardly 
be said that the publications are 
invaluable to all students of the 
history of the English language, 
G. 
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seeks the lowest level, and keeps it. 
It is necessarily of the people and for 
the people, and all attempts to raise 
it are soon met by a certain invin- 
cible inertia, for it cannot transcend 
the average lyric sense and sanction 
of the plebs.” ‘This fact points to 


one of the difficulties of the collec- 
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tors of folk-songs who are deter- 
mined to see that they “ have the 
undiluted article.” Mr. Greig 
observes : “In most cases folk-songs 
have to be hunted for. Not even 
in our most remote districts do 
they assail one’s ears. Nay, it 
would be possible for one to spend 
a lifetime even in Buchan and 
hardly know of their existence. It 
is to the older people, as a rule, 
that we must go if we want to 
learn about our traditional songs. 
Usually it is somewhat difficult to 
induce them to sing the old ditties. 
They are slow to believe that any 
one—especially a musician—can 
be interested in these things; but, 
when they get reassured and well 
started, they generally become 
themselves interested in the quest, 
and will do their best to recall and 
sing the lilts of earlier days, and 
their memories are wonderfully 
good, although at times there may 
occur lacunae in their recollections 
of the words.” 

The genuine folk-song is apt to 
be elusive because it is so largely 
variable. “ We get different ver- 
sions of the words of any particular 
ballad or song, and we get different 
versions of the tune ; but the vari- 
ational range is much wider in the 
case of the music than it is in the 
case of the verses.” It need hardly 
be said that the words of the songs 
are rough and simple. The open- 
ing verses of a widely popular ditty 
afford a fair example : 


In Strichen you know pretty plan- 
tin’s do grow, 
And all things in beauty appear ; 
The birds on the trees sing their 
dearies to please, 
And the hearts of young lovers 
to cheer, 
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The houses to be seen in the 
middle of the green 
Most beautiful buildings appear; 
Likewise the fishing pond where 
the small fish abound, 
Makes the hearts of young lovers 
to cheer, 


Frequently there are “ nonsense 
lines” introduced and repeated for 
the sake of the lilt in them: 


When first I gaed to sair the 
fremt, 
Lamachree and Megrum, 
It was to Auchtiedoor I skeemt, 
Auld gray Megrum. 


“The church and religion, as 
such,” says Mr. Greig, “have 
practically no place in folk-song.” 
This is a fact which opens the way 
to much reflection. Mr. Greig 
claims for Buchan folk-song that 
“as regards the subject of drink its 
record is cleaner and better than 
one would have thought,” though 
the bacchanalian inspiration isquite 
prominent enough. He adds: 
“When it deals with the relations 
of the sexes it is, we fear, ‘no 
better than it’s ca’d.’ Even in 
songs that do not mean tu be 
naughty there is often a frankness 
of statement, a primitive way of 
putting things, which rather em- 
barrasses the modern editor when 
he wants to introduce these wild- 
ings to good society.” ‘This is not 
surprising when one considers the 
customs of some of those among 
whom folk-songs survive most 
vigorously. The roving life 
which the farm-servant class leads 
colours their love affairs and gives 
them a complexion all their own. 
Thrown together for six months 
or a year the ploughman and the 
servant-girl adopt each other pro 
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tem. and without prejudice. They 
have the courage of their prac- 
tices, and never seem ashamed even 
when the results of their amours 
come to light individually, or after- 
wards in the mass form of sinister 
statistical statement and comment. 
We simply have to recognise that 
sexual relations in this particular 
stratum of life are about as nearly 
natural as the law will allow them 
to be, and that sexual love appears 
in their songs pretty much as it 
would have done in pagan times.” 

The ballads of domestic life are, 
of course, of a cleaner strain. But 
the general ideals of men of the 
class that has kept folk-song alive 
are embedded in certain swinging 
stanzas that, by reason of their 
vogue, are incorporated in many 
ditties, For instance: 


I can drink and nae be drunk, 
I can fight and nae be slain, 
I can coort anither’s lass, 
And aye be welcome to my ain. 


In nothing is Mr. Greig’s paper 
more commendable than in its in- 
sistence on the mischief of divor- 
cing verse from tune in folk-songs. 
“A song is a union of words and 
music. We cannot judge of the 
product aright without having both 
before us. Further, we should 
hear it actually sung. Very speci- 
ally is this needed in the case of 
folk-songs, the rendering of which 
is traditional and characteristic.” 
Again: “For people who have 
never come into direct contact 
with folk-tune it may be as well 
to mention that the authentic ren- 
dering can be only approximately 
represented in musical notation. 
For the purpose of catching and pre- 
serving the traditional style phono- 
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graph records might with advan- 
tage be employed. Folk-songs are 
sung at a somewhat slow rate. As 
to pitch, each singer has his own.” 
Mr. Greig treats of the structure 
of folk-melodies in a very instruc- 
tive and scholarly way. His paper 
should prove stimulative to folk- 
song students and collectors south 
of the Border, to whose attention 
it may well be earnestly com- 
mended. 

Other papers in the volume be- 
fore us deal with “The Develop- 
ment of Buchan in Early Times,” 
*‘ Abbotshall of Elson,” and ‘ Lord 
Pitsligo, Patriot, Saint, Outlaw.” 


Tue INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
Apocrypua. No. 10. July, 1907. 
(International Society of The 
Apocrypha, 15 Paternoster Row. 
6d. net.) 

Tue present number of this 

valuable Journal contains interest- 

ing papers on “Tobit and the 

Legend of Achiacharus,” by Canon 

R. E. Warner ; “ The Old English 

Poem of Judith,” by Dr. Gregory 

Foster ; and “ The Transmission 

of the Wisdom of Ben-Sira,” by 

the Rev. Allan F. Gardiner. Dr. 

Crawford H. Toy, Professor of 

Hebrew in Harvard University, 

discusses the question “ Is the Book 

of Wisdom a Unit?” His con- 
clusion is that “it consists of two 
parts combined by an editor.” Dr. 

Sinker, in a continuation of his 

paper on “ The Testaments of the 

Twelve Patriarchs,” deals briefly 

with the contents as distinct from 

the text, and especially with the 

Messianic element. The editor 

of the Journal, the Rev. H. Pentin, 

diligently collects literary refer- 
ences to the Apocrypha, and his 
excerpts in the current number 
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range from verses by Tom Moore 
in “The Fudge Family in Paris” 
to Longfellow’s finely modulated 
lines giving the converse between 


the Prophet Habbakuk and the 
Angel, and beginning “ Why dost 
thou bear me aloft, O Angel of 
God, on thy pinions ?” 
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Ir it is the gardener’s lot joyfully 
to play “the part of a true 
Adamist, continually toiling and 
tilling,” as Taylor the Water- 
poet quaintly wrote of Adrian 
Gilbert, at least in summer time 
he might hope to have some 
decent reward for his labour. 

Something was said last month 
about the raptures of June 
weather, which has indeed proved 
insulting. 

* Volleying rain and tossing 
breeze” might have been more 
aptly quoted for the particularly 
unpleasant month of June which 
we have lately endured, From 
all sides rises the wail that weeds 
only are making a record; even 
the rooks, I believe, have taken to 
eating wheat and neglecting wire 
worm. 

Most bedded-out plants have 
suffered somewhat from the in- 
clement season, and gardens which 
depend on these for their principal 
display of colour have been rather 
a failure, so far, this summer. 

Bloom has been checked, and 
too often there are gaps in the 
show of half-hardy plants which 
will require filling up. It is dis- 
appointing to see beds planted in 
May with seedlings now only half 
full of miserable little nipped 
plants —Salpiglossis giving but 
scanty promise of the lovely mass 
of variegated colour which so few 
other annuals rival; wilted and 
crooked verbena and nemophila ; 


storm beaten petunias and tobacco 
plants, It is well always to have 
a box or two of all seedlings in 
reserve for use in case of need. If 
not otherwise wanted, they can 
always later on be dibbled out in 
bare places in the herbaceous 
borders, where they are often very 
effective if a little care is taken to 
plant them with a due regard to 
their height and colour. 

Petunias are annuals which 
must have their places chosen 
with special care. Even the best 
petunia colours are a little trying ; 
the reds and purples being often 
very crude and vivid. They can 
quite spoil themselves and spoil 
their neighbours if injudiciously 
planted. For instance, I once saw 
them grown at the foot of a sweet- 
pea hedge. They were truly not 
a success, 

The different coloured portu- 
laeas, red, white, pink and yellow, 
are exceeding pretty. They are 
not, however, of much use in a 
summer like this, for they delight 
in dry and very hot situations, and 
their flowers remain obstinately 
closed in cloudy weather. 

The old name of the carnation, 
“‘ July flower,” is hardly a correct 
one at the present day, when art 
has so far triumphed over nature 
that very few flowers can be 
said truthfully to belong to any 
particular month, In gardens, 
however, which have no great 
array of greenhouses, the carna- 
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tion is still regarded more or less 
as the typical flower of the month, 
and even those happy if arrogant 
growers who have enjoyed the 
blooms since January know that 
now is the time to increase out- 
door carnations with certainty of 
success. It is a mistake to imagine 
them very delicate or difficult to 
grow. Indeed, their hardy charac- 
ter is often destroyed by over- 
much coddling. Damp, rather 
than cold, proves their downfall. 
Stagnant moisture at the roots 
and drip overhead is fatal, but 
planted in a well-prepared mix- 
ture of loam, manure, sand and 
leaf mould, there are numbers of 
beautiful varieties perfectly fitted 
to stand an English winter. 

Many young plants do succumb, 
but this is usually due to late 
planting. They should always be 
settled in their winter quarters by 
the first or second week in Sep- 


tember, and to ensure this the old 
plants should be layered or cuttings 
taken as early as possible this 
month. Layering is by far the 


best method. The plants ob- 
tained are stronger and flower 
earlier and more profusely than 
those from cuttings, The pro- 
cess is infinitely easier to carry out 
than to write of, and has a satis- 
factory completeness about it 
eminently soothing to neat-fin- 
gered folk, though some people I 
know never seem able to succeed 
in layering their plants, 

A sifted mixture of sandy soil 
should be put round the roots 
about two inches deep, and the 
lower leaves removed from the 
selected shoots, leaving three or 
four joints untouched above. A 
slit should then be made with a 
sharp knife lengthwise, just below 
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a joint, cutting half way through 
the stem, and the little tongue 
thus formed gently pressed down 
and secured in the prepared earth. 
Bracken stalks make the best pegs. 
Hairpins, however  delectably 
handy to the feminine gardener, 
must be avoided. They seem, in- 
deed, made_on purpose, but alas! 
they rust. Keep the plants well 
watered, and by the end of the 
summer the shoots will have made 
roots of their own and can be suc- 
cessfully separated from the parent 
stock, In a terraced garden, or 
one on the side of a hill, where a 
feature must necessarily be made 
of decorative stone vases, I often 
think the value of carnations 
treated as bedding-out plants is 
not enough appreciated. The cool 
blue-green foliage goes so well with 
a background of grey stone, and [ 
well remember an old French 
garden with a terraced walk and 
stone steps where, in the shadow 
of the house, hung masses of glow- 
ing clove carnations, 

Windy weather, if it serves no 
other purpose, at least makes one 
pay attention to the importance of 
staking. Few things in the garden 
require more care than this, and 
few things are often more odiously 
performed, 

Plants are far safer left to 
their own unaided strength than 
fastened to insecure little sticks, 
while on the other hand it is 
almost better to let things freely 
flop than tie them up in huge 
bundles to cudgels as big as your 
arm. Both these methods are 
too often employed with dire 
results, It requires some skill to 
preserve the freedom and grace of 
a plant, and at the same time give 
it sufficient support, 
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Larkspurs, ‘oriental poppies, 
monkshood, dahlias, all tall plants 
need care in this respect, as they 
are far more magnificent when they 
stand up at their full height, and 
they very easily break or are pulled 
out of position in the wind. A 
few branches should always be left 
free to fall as they like, and thus pre- 
vent the groups from looking stiff. 

A captious spirit once remarked 
how few gardens have any feeling 
of poetry about them. I conclude 
he meant any more subtle mean- 
ing than what is plainly visible in 
well-grown beautiful plants and 
well-arranged form and colour. I 
suppose it might be fairly answered 
that after all few people are very 
poetical, and that if you have 
scent and beauty and the peaceful 
sense of wholesome, satisfying 
labour, there is poetry in these 
enough and tospare. But I went 
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not long ago into a garden a 
part of which supplied, I think, 
that for which my friend was 
seeking. 

- It lay somewhat apart—the 
garden of Friendship—a little space 
of ground shut in by low hedges 
of rosemary and lavender, a tangle 
of forget-me-not and heart-ease 
at their roots. Each plant in this 
little garden was a gift given by a 
friend, Every flower recalled kind 
thoughts, and spoke a language 
known only to the owner. 

If in the years to come the 
garden of Friendship must in- 
evitably become the garden of 
memory—of memory and sorrow 
—what fairer keepsake could we 
have of those we love and mourn 
than the plants which come up 
year by year to greet us, the 
symbols of resurrection and hope?. 

Mary C, Coxueap. 








